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A world-renowned Scripture schol- 
ar speaks on the idea of law in the 
Old and in the New Testaments— 
its nature, importance, limitations, 
and glory. 


LAW AND THE 
SACRED SCRIPTURES 


AUGUSTINE CARDINAL BEA 


As I PREPARE TO SPEAK before you on this solemn occasion to express 
in my small way the gratitude I feel for the honor you have just con- 


ferred on me, I| see it would be possible for me to proceed in a man- 
ner I may call personal, and mention the many contacts I happen to 
have had in my life, in various ways indeed, with law in its different 
forms. This would not of course be to explain why this honor has 
been bestowed on me—this is not for me to do—but only to show with 
some exemplification that I am not entirely a stranger to the learned 
in the law in whose distinguished company I have just been enrolled. 
It would be possible for me to point out the various acquaintanceships 
I felt quite obliged to make in the study of the Old Testament with the 
great and noted codes of the East, with that of King Hammurabi, 
and with the Assyrian and Hittite codes. It would be possible likewise 
to recall along with other similar contacts the diversified and frequent 
contacts I have had with Canon Law because of my work in the Sacred 
Congregations in Rome. But I considered that another and more im- 
portant topic should take precedence over these, a topic that arises out 
Epitor’s NOTE: This article was originally composed as an address to be presented before 
the Faculty of Law of Fordham University on the occasion of the reception by His 


Eminence of the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. Since it was not possible to read the 
address at the Commencement Exercises, His Eminence offers it in this form to the Faculty 


and the members of the University. 
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of my own field of study; it is the view of law, its nature and impor- 
tance, found in Sacred Scripture itself. This is the subject I propose 
briefly to treat. For it would certainly seem to have greater univer- 
sality and greater pertinence for my distinguished audience than any 
other subject, and at the same time it shows how much study ought to 
be devoted to law and jurisprudence by any student of Sacred Scrip- 
ture. 

Now since I am about to consider law in the light of Sacred Scrip- 
ture, there is no better way to begin than with the praise accorded law 
in the Scriptures, as the words of St. Paul put it: “So that the Law 
indeed is holy and the commandment holy and just and good” (Rom. 
7:12). The approbation expressed by the Apostle recalls those ut- 
terances found in various passages of the Old Testament in praise of 
law. In Deuteronomy, Moses addresses the Israelites in the following 
terms: “Neither is there any other nation so great, that hath gods so 
nigh to them, as our God is present to all our petitions.” This near- 
ness of God is shown not only in giving heed to prayers; for the sa- 
cred author continues as follows: “For what other nation is there so 
renowned that hath ceremonies, and just judgments, and all the law, 
which I will set forth this day before your eyes” (Deut. 4:7 f.). In- 
similar fashion the psalmist also in recalling the divine benefactions 
cries out: “He [God] has proclaimed his word to Jacob, his statutes 
and his ordinances to Israel. He has not done thus for any other na- 
tion; his ordinances he has not made known to them” (Ps. 147:19 f.). 
We may well pass by such matters as, for example, the distinction be- 
tween “‘ceremonies,” “judgments,” and the like, and direct our atten- 
tion to one idea which is of the utmost importance. Surely hardly any- 
thing of greater moment can be said of law than that God deigned to 
give law to mankind, and that law is likewise considered among the 
highest favors bestowed on that people chosen from all nations. Here 
we must take into account this fact that the law of the Old Testament 
is not only religious but embraces man’s whole life, his family, 
social, civil and cultural life so that this body of law can be called 
at once a code of canon law and a code of civil law. 

In fact, to enact law and even more to set up a complete code of law 
is considered among the highest achievements of civilization by all 
advanced people. On that account those peoples are adjudged worthy 
of particular praise who excel in law, for example, those who insti- 
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tuted the code of Hammurabi, and likewise those among whom the var- 
ious codes, Assyrian and Hittite, came into being. Is it not to the ancient 
Romans especially that this commendation is usually given because 
they introduced to the whole Western world a sense of law and law 
itself? And this is right: for laws are the praise, the honor, and the 
security of nations. Through them order, tranquillity and stability 
are brought to the lives of the people. 

Nevertheless, law does not produce all these effects unless it is wise 
and just and, moreover, the extent to which it produces them depends 
on the degree of its holiness, wisdom and justice. That therefore is 
the highest encomium of law which is so often accorded in Sacred 
Scripture to the law of God: “The Law of the Lord is perfect . . . the 
precepts of the Lord are right . . . the command of the Lord is clear 
. . . The ordinances of the Lord are true, all of them just” (Ps. 
18:8-10). “Your justice is everlasting justice, and your law is per- 
manent’, “Each of your just ordinances is everlasting” (Ps. 118:142, 
160). In fact, it is God’s wisdom itself which guides mankind in 
enacting the right laws. For Wisdom says of herself: “By me kings 
reign, and lawgivers decree just things” (Prov. 8:15). This is the 
reason why the law of God is pre-eminently worthy of love: “The 
Law of your mouth is to me more precious than thousands of gold and 
silver pieces” (Ps. 118:72). “The precepts of the Lord are right, 
rejoicing the heart . . . they are more precious than gold, than a heap 
of the purest gold; Sweeter also than syrup or honey from the comb” 
(Ps. 18:9, 11). 

The passages just cited from Sacred Scripture have to do, for the 
most part it is true, with the positive law given by God to the Israel- 
ites, the chosen people. But whoever examines that law will readily 
perceive that many of its prescriptions are common to those rules 
which we also find in ancient Sumerian, Assyrian, Hittite, and Egyp- 
tian law. This common element does not show, as is often maintained, 
that the laws of the Old Testament derive from those laws of other 
peoples, but rather demonstrates that in all those laws there is a com- 
mon basis, which indeed we generally call the “natural law” since it 
flows from the very nature of man and, as it were, is graven on the 
human heart. It is that law which determines that some things 
are morally good, others morally evil, and which commands that 
moral good must be done and moral evil must be avoided. This law 
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establishes the validity of the principle that law as such, provided it 
be just, is something good and on that account must be kept. St. Paul 
with uncommon excellence utters praise of this law. ‘When the Gen- 
tiles who have no law [i.e., positive law of the Old Testament] do by 
nature what the Law prescribes, these having no law are a law unto 
themselves. They show the work of the Law written in their hearts. 
Their conscience bears witness to them .. .” (Rom. 2:14 f.). We 
shall not discuss those problems (and they are not a few) offered by 
this very important text; but we should give our attention to that 
which is beyond all doubt. The Gentiles [i.e., non-Jews] who do not 
have the positive law of the Old Testament nevertheless do the “work 
of the law” under the guidance of nature, by avoiding what, through 
the voice of each person’s conscience, the moral law forbids, and by 
doing what it commands. Finally, let us note that extremely beautiful 
idea of the Apostle: “They are a law unto themselves.” For the nat- 
ural law is not something abstract, as if it were suspended in air, but 
is the very nature of man, the very dignity of the human person inso- 
far as it is an image of God. To guard this dignity, to bring it to full 
development and perfection is the goal of the natural moral law which 
is then given further and more precise expression by positive law. 

From these words it is also clear in what sense the law of God can 
be said to be just. For since the basis of the natural law is the human 
person itself, insofar as it is an image of God it follows that the ulti- 
mate basis of the same law must be contained in the essence of God 
Himself. If therefore the law of God is called just, this happens be- 
cause it is in conformity with the essence itself of God, the archetype 
of man, insofar as man is an image of God. 

Sacred Scripture nevertheless not only praises law and its deep 
foundations but also indicates its limitations and its imperfection. 
Let it suffice at this point to cite those words with which the teacher of 
the Gentiles depicts that internal struggle set in motion by the law 
itself that is in man: “For we know that the Law is spiritual but I 
am carnal, sold into the power of sin. For I do not understand what 
I do, for it is not what I wish that I do, but what I hate, that Ido... 
because to wish is within my power, but I do not find the strength to 
accomplish what is good . . . Therefore when I wish to do good I 
discover this law, namely, that evil is at hand for me. For I am de- 
lighted with the law of God according to the inner man, but I see an- 
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other law in my members, warring against the law of my mind and 
making me prisoner to the law of sin that is in my members” (Rom. 
7:14 f., 18, 21-23). Law therefore, though above all perfect and 
just, does not always produce good effects but with some frequency 
man succumbs to that internal power of evil which attracts and impels 
him to wrongdoing. This weakness already noted by the pagan poet 
Ovid finds expression in these lines: 

Sed trahit invitum nova vis. Aliudque cupido, 

Mens aliud suadet. Video meliora proboque, 


Deteriora sequor. (Met. 7.19-21) 


Law alone therefore cannot keep a man from evil. In fact, sometimes 
the very existence of law provokes a man to evil, as St. Paul himself, 
taught by the sad experience of so many men, noticed: “Yet I did not 
know sin save through the Law . . . and the commandment that was 
[given] unto life was discovered in my case to be unto death” (Rom. 
7:7, 10). How often indeed does man in his wretchedness find that 
the forbidden fruit seems sweeter to him because of the very fact that 
it is forbidden! St. Paul adduces the reason for this sad condition: 
it is the “‘law of the flesh” which has its abode in the members of man 
in his bodily concupiscence, which, as St. James observes, tempts a 
man, draws him away from good and entices him to evil (cf. Jas. 
1:14). 

This is not the place to explain the nature and origin of this se- 
ductive power. It is sufficient for the lawgiver frankly to acknowledge 
it and to meet it with appropriate remedies and aids. Thus did God 
Himself act. Already in the Old Testament He joined to precepts 
and commands a very great number of aids and promises. But this 
He did above all in the New Testament, when He sent His own Son 
not only to make satisfaction for the sins of man but also to merit 
for man the grace to fight the battle against the flesh successfully and 
to keep the law steadfastly. This grace is that “spirit of Christ,” the 
fruit of which is “charity, joy, peace, patience, kindness, goodness, 
faith, modesty, continency” (Gal. 5:22), in a word, all those virtues 
by which the life of mankind is directed and embellished and by which 
obedience to the law, somewhat difficult though it may be, is facili- 
tated and promoted. This wisdom of God the human lawgiver also 
ought to imitate as far as he can. For the law of sin, i.e., concupiscence, 
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is not completely removed from man even by baptism and so the na- 
ture of man does not rejoice in that integrity and perfection attributed 
to it by naturalistic humanism. This “law of the flesh” the law 
ought to meet with the effective aids and remedies even in the order of 
nature, in civil and social life. The more a human legislator, heeding 
the example of the divine lawgiver, uses every resource to discover 
what means can keep his people from danger, strengthen them in 
their good intentions, aid them to live a morally good life, and with 
these supports protect and promote the observance of law, the more 
efficaciously will he provide for the security of individual citizens as 
well as the prosperity of society as a whole. 

There is now hardly any need to say how much the Church of Christ 
can help the human lawgiver in this most important duty, not, of 
course, by obtruding herself into the sphere proper to the authority 
of the state but by fortifying the minds and wills of citizens with su- 
pernatural help to keep the law faithfully, “to crucify,” as the Apostle 
says, “the flesh with its passions and desires” (cf. Gal. 5:24) and to 
ensure that the faithful of Christ are led by this “spirit of God” 
(Rom. 8:14). The more numerous those men are whom this “spirit 
of God” leads, the stronger will be obedience to law in civil society, 
and those virtues will flourish which make the life of the citizenry 
healthy, prosperous and pleasant. All those, therefore, who not only 
place no obstacle in the way of the Church’s activity but, by all 
legitimate means, foster that activity and the growth of all religion 
will deserve pre-eminently well of civil society and of the people 
who owe them allegiance. Thus these two cities, “the city in 
heaven” and the “city on earth,” which St. Augustine describes, will 
help each other so that all citizens will attain a happy life here on 
earth and an even happier life in eternity. In this matter of supreme 
moment the words of the divine Savior will thereby be fulfilled: “But 
seek the kindom of God, and all these things shall be given you be- 
sides” (Lk. 12:31). 


(Translated by James F. Brady, Jr.) 





Far‘ from being a mere collection 
of brilliant fragments, the Can- 
tos are structured to a rationale, 
a purpose, and an epistemological 
viewpoint of their own. 


POUND AND THE 
POETRY OF PERCEPTION 


PAUL A. OLSON 


... A criticism of Pound’s Cantos could not be better concerned . . . than in 
considering them in relation to the principal move in imaginative writing 


today—that away from the word as symbol toward the word as reality.’ 
—WiiuiaM CarLos WILLIAMS 


IN THE INTRODUCTION TO THE Literary Essays of Ezra Pound, T. S. 
Eliot notes a limitation in the criticism of his senior: “He ignores 
Mallarmé; he is uninterested in Baudelaire.”* The objection is that 
Pound is unappreciative of the major symboliste poets. The passage 
may, I think, be a touchstone to two strains in modern writing. Eliot, 
Pound, Joyce, and Lewis are frequently lumped together in a com- 
mon mash, given identical political opinions and identical literary 
techniques. Pound is supposed to have made forms into which Eliot 
and other friends of his dumped thought. Such boxes have a vague 
neatness; they permit one to ignore both form and content or, what is 
more important, they permit one to ignore the extent to which the 

1 William Carlos Williams, “Excerpts from a Critical Sketch: The XXX Cantos of 


Ezra Pound,” Symposium, II (1931), 259. 
2 Literary Essays of Ezra Pound, ed. T. S. Eliot (New York, n. d.), p. xiv. 
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form of a poem arises from the urgencies of its content. Eliot’s later 
poetry has a thing to say and a way of saying it, as does also Pound’s. 
Eliot’s master in France is Baudelaire, and he has reason to wish 
him praised. Pound, on the other hand, looks more to Gautier, has 
learned little from either Mallarmé or Baudelaire. Moreover, Eliot 
is a symbolist while Pound is not, in any of the usual senses of the 
term. Herein lies a difference in method which associates Pound 
with Gautier and separates him not only from Eliot but from a whole 
school of modern writers who stem out of Poe and his French fol- 
lowers: Yeats, Joyce, Thomas, Crane. 

The distinction which I am attempting to define is not a slight one; 
it affects Pound’s conception of the epistemological basis of poetry, 
its important traditions, and its ultimate purpose. It may, perhaps, 
be defined by the phrases “the poetry of perception” and “‘the poetry 
of vision.” The poetry of perception, Pound’s kind of verse, deals 
with the seen world, the act of perception, the finer sensations. The 
poetry of vision, Eliot’s kind, if it is interested in the seen thing at 
all, is interested in it only as it intimates some meaning beyond itself. 
Here, to adopt the jargon of contemporary criticism, the logos speaks 
through the flesh of experience. Symbolist poetry commonly incar- 
nates vision: death’s other kingdom, Mrs. Yeats’s nocturnal phan- 
tasies, H. C. Earwicker’s waking sleep. Knowledge of such arcana 
could come from no ordinary experience if it may be said to come 
from experience at all; it is a kind of revelation before which the 
dizziness of experience is stilled. 

In getting at the attitudes underlying these two kinds of poetry, 
Baudelaire and Gautier may help. Gautier said, “Je suis un homme 


pour qui le monde extérieur existe.”* Baudelaire wrote: 


La nature est un temple ou de vivants piliers 
Laissent parfois sortir de confuses paroles; 
L’homme y passe a travers des férets de symboles, 
Qui l’observent avec des regards familiers.* 


Gautier’s world exists, solid, there to be probed with microscopic 
eye. Because of his belief in a “solid” world, Chiari rightly places 
the French poet not only with the Parnassans but with such natural- 


3 P. Martino, Parnasse et Symbolisme (Paris, 1935), p. 19. 
4 Charles Baudelaire, Les Fleurs du Mal, ed. Jacques Crepet and Georges Blin (Paris, 
1942), p. 9. 
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istic performers as Zola and Courbet.’ Baudelaire’s world speaks. 
This is, I suppose, the justification for his use of symbolist techniques. 
The words in his poetry have a meaning beyond themselves because 
the objects to which they point—specifically, in the walking through 
the forest—articulate a meaning beyond themselves. It is probable 
that symbolism worthy of the name always implies some kind of sur- 
render to modes of looking at the world not dependent on collection 
of empirical data. 

The business of attitudes toward the sources of truth in poetry is 
crucial. I would suggest that the difference between Gautier and Bau- 
delaire, between Pound and let us say Eliot, turns on a differing re- 
sponse to the study of physical phenomena, to the rise of science. 
Dante and Spenser, the English romantics and French symbolistes all 
share part of that common heritage with regard to the nature of poetic 
perception which says that eternity may be seen in a forest, on a trip 
through the Alps, or in a grain of sand. Dante and Spenser wrote be- 
fore the sacramental conception of the universe had been questioned 
by science. Little feeling of conscious rebellion against the appear- 
ances obtrudes into their poetry. Baudelaire and his successors turned 
to a somewhat similar view of things specifically to get away from 
pragmatism and naturalism, the jail of experience which physical 
studies had built for nineteenth-century man. The method of Pourid 
and Gautier is an alternative way, perhaps the only alternative way, 
of preserving the claims of poetry in an age of science. That way 
substitutes a form of cooperation with science for its rejection. In- 
stead of denying the world of the microscope while seeking a king- 
dom beyond it, the poet collaborates though reserving his special 
“poetical” claims. 

For Pound, the choice between the poetry of vision and the poetry 
of perception was a deliberate thing. He deliberately chose the latter. 
Pound has tirelessly asserted that the method of science is also the 
method of good poetry, most clearly in his ars poetica, Fenellosa’s 
essay on the Chinese written character, but also in his ABC of Read- 
ing and his criticism of individual authors. Poetry, like science, deals 
in the direct treatment of the thing. Both watch the transfer of force 
between things. 


5 Joseph Chiari, Symbolisme From Poe to Mallarmé . . . (London, 1956), p. 30. 
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Poetry retains its special values. While the method of science re- 
quires the transformation of observation into mathematical symbols 
or technical vocabulary, the maker of verses resents the loss of raw 
experience implied in such transformations. He keeps his world 
whole. Chinese poetry, the highest order of verse according to Pound’s 
canons, allows the seen thing to remain a picture in thought. Pound 
objects to the modern scientist who does not see the forces with which 
he deals, “the rose that his magnet makes in the steel filings.”* Not 
accidentally, among the heroes in the Cantos are to be found the scien- 
tists, the Curie’s, Frobenius, Remy de Gourmont (between science 
and poetry), and the gentlemen at the mathematical congress “mit 
tearsz hrolling tdown dhere vaces” (Canto 87). Seeing is everything 


with Pound: 
watch the time like a hawk... 
1% research and 1% techne 
1% observation, 14 techne 
Y training, 1% techne 
(Canto 85)" 


While the Cantos include what might be taken for visions (d’Este re- 
membering Roland), these do not involve unusual sources of know!l- 
edge. They are heightened perceptions, the record of what has been 
or might be imagined by various historical personages, Or they are 
part of the satiric machinery of the poem; Hell in Canto XIV has 
about the same usefulness for Pound which Rosicrucian theology has 
for Pope. In a significant essay on W. H. Hudson entitled Hudson: Poet 
Strayed into Science, Pound expends a good deal of praise on Hud- 
son’s fusion of the roles of naturalist and literary man. He also de- 
fines there his attitude toward seeing, toward whatever vision he ac- 
cepts. “As long as Christendom is permeated with the superstition 
that the human body is tainted and that the senses are not noble ave- 
nues of ‘illumination,’ where is the basis of a glory in the color sense 
without which bird wings are unapprehended . . . ?”* The poet on the 
side of science joys in the very act of perceiving, in the splendor of 
the seen world; there is little other illumination in the Cantos. 

6 Pound, Literary Essays, p. 154. 

7 Ezra Pound, Section: Rock Drill; 85-95 de los Cantares (New York, 1956). All quo- 


tations from Cantos 85-95 are from this edition. 
8 Ezra Pound, “Hudson: Poet Strayed Into Science,” Little Review, VII (1920), 15. 
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To Pound, the symbolists who sought another kind of insight in- 
dulged a muzzyheadedness akin to wishful thinking. He speaks of 
“the funny symboliste trappings, ‘sin,’ ‘satanism,’ rosy cross, heavy 
lilies, Jersey Lilies, etc., 

‘Ch’hanno perduto il ben dell’intelletto. 


9 999 


In losing the good of the rational intellect, the symbolists “degraded 
the symbol to the status of a word”: 


They made it a form of metonomy. One can be grossly “symbolic,” for 
example, by using the term “cross” to mean “trial.” The symbolist’s symbols 
have a fixed value, like numbers in arithmetic, like 1, 2, and 7.*° 


That is, the symbolist’s counters had no reality behind them, either 
transcendental or immanent; consequently, they became simply an 
elaborate species of circumlocution. Pound recognizes the ancestry 
of the nineteenth-century symbolistes in the medieval allegorists, but 
he is no more happy about medieval allegory. He resists Valli’s at- 
tempts to “simbologize”** Cavalcanti and criticizes Dante’s unfortu- 
nate terminology when referring to the three typological levels of 
the Commedia."* What Pound finds in his beloved Dante, I suspect, 
is chiefly precise observation; what he praises in Cavalcanti is his 


dependence on the medieval “empirical” philosophers: Albertus 
(“for the proof by experience”), Roger Bacon, the Arabic Aristo- 
telians. His own long poem about history is, like Cavalcanti’s Donna, 


a work founded on “natural dimostramento.””* 


II 


One finds always at the center of Pound’s criticism a tenacious in- 
sistence on “natural dimostramento.” The question which remains 
is whether this ultimately says anything about the poetry. I think it 
does in the case of the Cantos, both at the level of the individual pas- 
sage and at the level of their choice of historical heroes. One can 
illustrate the distinction between his poetry of perception and the 
poetry of vision by an analysis of two comparable passages dealing 
with the cycle of the seasons, one from East Coker, the other from 


9 Pound, Literary Essays, p. 340. 
10 Ezra Pound, Gaudier-Brzeska: A Memoir by Ezra Pound (London, 1916), p. 97. 


11 Pound, Literary Essays, p. 180. 
12 Ezra Pound, Jefferson and/or Mussolini .. . (New York, 1936), p. 17. 


18 Pound, Literary Essays, pp. 149; 183-84. 
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Canto LII. Eliot’s dance of the year takes its cue, as one would ex- 
pect, from his Platonic ancestor and from Ecclesiastes: 


. .. Round and round the fire 

Leaping through the flames, or joined in circles, 
Rustically solemn or in rustic laughter 
Lifting heavy feet in clumsy shoes, 

Earth feet, loam feet, lifted in country mirth 
Mirth of those long since under earth 
Nourishing the corn. Keeping time, 
Keeping the rhythm in their dancing 

As in their living in the living seasons 

The time of the seasons and the constellations 
The time of milking and the time of harvest 
The time of the coupling of man and woman 
And that of beasts. Feet rising and falling. 
Eating and drinking. Dung and death."* 


Here the seen dancers teach that there is “at best only a limited 
value/ In the knowledge derived from experience,” but the dance as 
symbol is a visible image of the “dance at the still point of the turn- 
ing world,” the movement of divine love. The relation of dancers to 
fire is, at another level, an image of the relationship of the actual 
to the essential. The noumenal is translucent in the phenomenal, the 
eternal in the temporal. 

Characteristically, Pound’s canto concerning the dance of the sea- 
sons is taken not from a Christian but from a Chinese source, the Li 
Chi or “Book of Rites” which celebrates the relationship between the 
humane man who keeps the rhythm of the seasons and the process of 
nature. This isolated quotation can do little justice to the cumulative 
effect of the entire passage, an effect which results from the piling up 
of specific observations of specific seasonal changes: 


First month of winter is now 
sun is in Scorpio’s tail 
At sunrise in Hydra, ice starting 
The pheasant plunges into Houai (great water) 
and turns to an oyster. 
Rainbow is hidden awhile. 
Heaven’s Son feeds on roast pork and millet, 
Steel gray are stallion. 


~ 14 T. S. Eliot, The Complete Poems and Plays (New York, 1958). 
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This month winter ruleth. 
The sun is in archer’s shoulder 

in crow’s head at sunrise. 
Ice thickens. Earth cracks. And the tigers now move to mating. 
Cut trees at solstice, and arrow shafts of bamboo. 
Third month, wild geese go north, 

magpie starts building 
Pheasant lifteth his voice to the Spirit of Mountains 
The fishing season is open, 

rivers and lakes frozen deep 
Put now ice in your ice-house, 

the great concert of winds 
Call things by the names. 


(Canto LII)** 


It is not accidental that the passage includes “Call things by the 
names.” Particular things are named, as the primitive scientist would 
name them, in order to make the citizen know things for what they 
are and act accordingly (“Steel gray are stallion”). The prosody of 
the passage from the Quartets is the prosody of incantation. Pound’s 
verse paces more slowly; it allows one to stop and look at things, at 
the clear hard light of separate jewels. The quotation from the Li Chi 


in no way attributes limited value to the knowledge derived from ex- 
perience. Experience is everything. 

Pound’s Paradiso is not yet the mystical “dance at the still point of 
the turning world,” but is made of the particular fragments of sense 
experience which the poet has found good: 


Le Paradis n’est pas artificiel 
but spezzato apparently 
it exists only in fragments unexpected excellent sausage, 
the smell of mint, for example, 
Ladro, the night cat. ... 


(Canto LXXIV) 


Poetry which names the particular points to things made. It can 
point to the cities men have built, the crops they pick, the proper uses 
of money. It deals with that part of man’s experience which can be- 
come the datum of science, either physical or social, and speaks 
“nothing of life after death.” Men and cities die, and from them 


15 Ezra Pound, The Cantos of Ezra Pound (New York, 1948). All quotations from 
Cantos 1-84 are from this edition. 
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rise others; one waits for the spring and hopes that one’s corpse 
will contribute to the fertility of the land: 


O GEA TERRA, 
. . . Drawest, 
truly thou drawest. 
Wisdom lies next thee, 
simply, past metaphor. 


Where I lie let the thyme rise 
and basilicum 


let the herbs rise in April abundant . . . 
lie into earth to the breast bone, to the left shoulder 
Kipling suspected it 
to the height of ten inches or over 
man, earth: two halves of the tally 
but I will come out of this knowing no one 
neither they me 
connubium terrae 


(Canto LXXXII) 


Religious sensibility in the usual Western sense simply does not ap- 
pear in the Cantos. No feeling for evil as misdirected, self-directed 
love, welling up from within and moving the exasperated spirit from 
wrong to wrong, no such feeling is to be found in Pound’s songs. 
His villains are not pushed by deep, irrational drives. Their usury 
stems from ignorance and incompetence. They are “Dummheit, nicht 
Bosheit” (Canto LXXXVI). 

The Cantos are the record of an almost incredible number of facts 
which might be made the datum of the physical or social sciences. 
To readers unfamiliar with their method, their catalogues of natural 
observations, economic statistics, historical notes must on occasion 
read like a chemistry workbook. But, in general, Pound’s poetry 
watches the transfer of force between things in no rigidly empirical 
fashion, with the sensitivity necessary to a poetry of the particular: 

And now the ants seem to stagger 


As the dawn sun has trapped their shadows. 


(Canto LXXXIII) 


Accurate language arrests the well-focused perception; order for 
Pound begins with ordered seeing and just language.”* In the earlier 


16 Confucius, The Great Digest and Unwobbling Pivot, translated with commentary by 
Ezra Pound (New York, 1951), pp. 29-33. 
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canti, this arresting, naming, rendering visual may be the job of 
Ovidian nature myth, the science of Mediterranean pre-history: 


And by the beach-run, Tyro, 

Twisted arms of the sea-god, 
Lithe sinews of water, gripping her, cross-hold, 
And the blue-gray glass of the wave tents them, 
Glare azure of water, cold-welter, close cover. 
Quiet sun-tawny sand-stretch, 
The gulls broad out their wings, 

nipping between the splay feathers; 
Snipe come for their bath, 

bend out their wing-joints, 


Spread wet wings to the sun-film. 
(Canto II) 


In the Chinese Cantos, myth does not enter; the mode of apprehend- 


ing the external world is direct: 


Autumn moon; hills rise about lakes 
against sunset 

Evening is like a curtain of cloud, 

a blurr above ripples; and through it 
sharp long spikes of the cinnamon, 

a cold tune amid reeds. 

Behind hill the monk’s bell 


borne on the wind. 


(Canto XLIX) 


In all sections what counts is the orderliness, the justice, the visual ac- 
curacy of the language, not its typological richness or mystical in- 
sight. What counts is the closeness to nature, scientifically observed, 
a closeness which then must form the basis of intelligent political ac- 
tion. Finally, all of Pound’s values go back to an appreciation of 
the interaction between light which permits perception (hence the 
numerous hymns to light), the perceiver who gives the just name, 
and the earth and sea which beget fresh images (hence, the tributes 
to the Cyprian Venus, to the sea gods, and to Gea-Tellus). The Cantos 
attempt to record the data on the basis of which the sensible citizen 
may act. 

Pound’s heroes know the data and act. They act not according to 
the necessities of an orthodoxy but as the situation demands, each in 
the name of his own god. Typical is John Adams. Pound’s portrait 
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in Cantos LXII-LXXI displays a statesman whose comprehension 
of natural and human history empowered him to become the “pater 
patriae, the man who at certain points made us, at certain points saved 
us by fairness, honesty, and straight moving” (Canto LXII). Charles 
Francis’ biography and the letters record, with New England fidelity, 
the facts concerning subjects as various as the culture of strawber- 
ries, Coke upon Littleton, the psychology of Timon of Athens, or the 
defects of a house in which no student could be comfortable in win- 
ter. Adams’ travels in Europe were, like Odysseus’ descent into Hell, 
a revisitation of the past through direct observation rather than 
through the verba of history books: ‘Rooms, against chronicles 
(Canto VIII).”” Adams was able to formulate the Paideuma of Amer- 
ican society, “laws” based, like those of the scientist, on a compre- 
hension of the abundance of nature. It was Adams who pulled 
in Washington for the American military commander at the first Con- 
tinental Congress, Adams who wrote the state constitutions which be- 
came the model for the American national Constitution, Adams who 
protected the resources of the sea in his fishery policy and the re- 
sources of the land in his banking plans, Adams who got the United 
States her first real international recognition in Holland and London, 
all because he knew the facts, the wisdom of Gea Terra. 

Pound’s just men are all lawmakers in their way. His important 
political heroes are chosen from periods of history which the poet 
regards as crucial, periods in which there is a renewal of the har- 
mony between man, man’s cities, and the process of nature because 
of the comprehension of the process exhibited by the particular hero. 
There is Odysseus from the beginnings of Western Europe, Confucius 
from the roots of Chinese culture, Sigismundo Malatesta from the 
first years of the Renaissance, Jefferson and Adams representing the 
foundations of modern America. The “laws” of each reflected an 
understanding of a great number of simple facts such as the culture 
of strawberries, their proper storage and distribution, and so estab- 
lished much of the permanent paideuma of their culture. Each follows 
the pattern of the Odysseus hero who journeys in search of knowledge 
and wisdom (“many men’s mannirs videt et urbes”). Each returns 
to his homeland afterward to fulfill his proper function as husband 
and statesman: Sigismundo traveling in Greece and Italy to complete 
the Tempio, Confucius walking among the Chinese people, Adams 
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and Jefferson in Europe, Apollonius of Tyana, the Paradisal jour- 
neyer. Pound himself has made this same journey in search of the 
particulars of his Paradiso, down into the arena or periplum of history. 
It is, I think, as idle to look for a Fascist orthodoxy all through the 
Cantos as to look for a Napoleonic orthodoxy or a Jeffersonian one. 
For Pound, Fascism was right for Italy—there is no use pretending 
otherwise—but the government set up by Jefferson and Adams was 
equally right for America (see Jefferson and/or Mussolini). That is, 
each of Pound’s heroes gathers the particular facts which are impor- 
tant to government in his locale, the lay of the land, the crops, the feel 
of the people, and from these he deduces, as artist-scientist, the prac- 


tical rules which will make his society work. 


Il 


The empirical bias of the Cantos materially affects the character 
of their structure. A great deal has been written recently concerning 
the structural unity of the Cantos, much of it useful, some of it 
straining at a gnat. Whatever unity these cantilenae possess, it is 
not ‘he unity characteristic of twentieth-century long poems, the unity 
of the Four Quartets where the recurrence of the symbolic motifs of 


the fire, the rose, the dance, binds the whole together; not that of Hart 
Crane’s Bridge where the thousand symbolic transformations of the 
bridge and its curving outline weld the disparate materials into a 
whole. The reader in search of the usual image clusters will go un- 
satisfied. Moreover, it should be granted at the beginning that any 
unity which is to be found is likely to be in part imposed; these 
poems, like life, do not go easily into a square cubbyhole, and struc- 
tural criticism of an unfinished poem must always be tentative. 
However, even to attempt to understand the structure of the work, 
one must first be looking in the right place. One must be looking for 
the only kind of unity possible to a poetry of perception, an induc- 
tive unity. The facts are gathered first. This gathering procedure oc- 
cupies most of the first seventy-one Cantos; part of the time Pound 
himself gathers the facts, part of the time he allows his heroes to do 
his gathering for him. In the Pisan group and Section Rock Drill, 
the conclusions are drawn, pulled together into what Matthew Arnold 
might have called a view of life: conservative, rooted in the process 
of nature, and in respect for the family. The Cantos twist toward their 
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conclusions with none of the “boring unity of surface that we take to 
be characteristic of Pope, Racine, Corneille”™’ nor is theirs “an or- 
derly Dantescan rising/ but as the winds veer” (Canto LXXIV). 
Pound’s facts are too intractable to permit the order of Pope or even 
of Dante. Since the formulae of belief must, granted Pound’s method, 
arise from experience instead of being imposed upon it, the values 
of the poem, the conclusions which give it unity, come out of the juxta- 
position and linking of blocs of empirical evidence. Metevsky is jux- 
taposed against Kublai in finance, the bumm drum against a young 
horse’s whinny. Odysseus is linked with Adams, Apollonius, and 
Pound; Helen with Tellus, Elvira, Eleanor of Acquitaine and so forth. 

Earlier I suggested that Pound’s values go back to an appreciation 
of the interaction among three things: light which permits percep- 
tion, the perceiver who gives the just name, the earth and sea which 
beget fresh images. In other terms, this interaction between the seer 
and the seen are related to Pound’s announced themes: the live man 
journeying to the world of the dead (the Odysseus theme), and the 
magic moment or “bust through from divine” (the Aphrodite pat- 
tern). The Odysseus pattern has to do with the perceptive, aware in- 
telligence. The Aphrodite pattern has to do with the objects of its 
awareness, what is seen and loved; the magic moment or “bust 
through from divine” comes when individual sight and knowledge 
takes on a permanence which reflects classical perceptions, “eter- 
nal states of mind.”** These magic moments occur when the fer- 
tility of nature, the land and the sea, or the beauty of woman are per- 
ceived in their pure form; hence, the linking of Tellus with Helen, 
Elvira, Eleanor, and Venus (Canto LXXVII et passim). These two 
main themes, the Odysseus theme and the Aphrodite theme, thus re- 
flect the two halves of the tally “man:earth” necessary to a poetry 
of perception. The third theme, the repeat in history, is unitive; it 
permits the grouping of historical motifs. 

The Cantos do not simply talk about men and their meeting. Per- 
ception issues in action, in the arresting of an intelligible form from 
the flux of nature. For Pound, there is some just proportion between 
the man who is sensitive to beauty in woman and is drawn by his love 
into song or verse and the ruler who recognizes the abundance of na- 


17 The Letters of Ezra Pound, ed. D. D. Paige (New York, 1950), p. 274. 
18 Ezra Pound, Pavannes and Divisions (New York, 1918), pp. 23-25. 
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ture and is moved by his knowledge to lay the footings for a good so- 
ciety.’ History in the Cantos centers on the history of love and of the 
processes of nature, on their taking form in art or government. Odys- 
seus seeks to return both to Greece and to his spouse. Conversely, 
Pound’s makers find their opposites in the piggish lovers, those who 
belong in Circe’s sty, and, in the political world, in those who destroy 
for usury’s sake, create wars for profit, whose art is made to “sell and 
sell quickly.” The ‘otal structure of the poem involves a journey 
through fosses of pigheadedness, wasted goods, and violence toward 
a harmony between the perceiving mind and the world it perceives, a 
resolution both in the areas of love and of government. Ulysses must, 
at least figuratively, return to both Ithaca and Penelope, and the 
charitas of the perfect hymenaei become the source of a consonance 
in the state. Just this harmonizing movement becomes increasingly 
evident after Canto XC. But before one states Pound’s conclusions, 
one perhaps ought to turn to his evidence in the first part of the poem. 

Canto I places before us Odysseus in search of Tiresias’ knowledge, 
a historical Odysseus not a symbolic one. It also gives us Venus, 
goddess of beauty, bringer of earth’s abundance, and guardian of her 
own city: “Cypri munimenta sortita est.” We are, so to speak, given 
the categories with which to classify. Venus’ counterparts on sea and 
land follow in Canto II. In Cantos III-V, we have the Odyssean, 
journeying troubadours, Guillaume IX, Poicebot, De Maensac, and 
their classical counterparts, men with a just appreciation of woman but 
also dilettantes who brought no order to the state. In the Sigismundo 
cantos, the political and amatory themes are united in Sigismundo’s 
troubadour-like love for Isotta and his concomitant factive love for 
his country recorded in the Tempio. But all about Sigismundo rages 
the Hell which defeats him, Florentine banking, Federigo Urbino, 
Sforza, Piccclomini. Here the builder sees and builds, sees and loves, 
to have his design spoiled from outside. Throughout these early 
infernal Cantos, the paradox reasserts itself that the same beauty in 
woman which is the source of intelligent action in men (Poicebot, de 
Maensac, Guillaume IX, Malatesta) is also the source of destruction 
for both men (Acteon, de Cabestan, etc.) and cities. Of this destruc- 
tive power, Helen, ruin to ships and to cities, is a prime exemplar. 


19 Remy de Gourmont, The Natural Philosophy of Love, translated with a postscript by 
Ezra Pound (London, 1926), 169-180; see especially pp. 178-180. 
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Following the Sigismundo passages, Cantos XII-XXX move way- 
wardly in and out of Hell: usury, perverted wars, and perverted 
finance juxtaposed against fertility rites, the Provengal and classical 
dawns. 

In Jefferson, one comes at last to a successful ruler. Jefferson pos- 
sessed Sigismundo’s fact-minded comprehension of his country, his 
sense of responsibility, his desire for a complete culture. He could 
write a good letter for a Burgundian musical group or make relevant 
observations on the Maison Quarrée. He had some of Sigismundo’s 
contempt for usury. Moreover, he was successful. However, in him, 
some of Sigismundo’s divine élan is missing, particularly in affairs 
of love, as it is also in J. Q. Adams, “a misanthropist, an unsocial 
savage” by his own confession. In these sections, the builder sees 
and builds and his building remains, but he does not love. Hence, 
in the middle “Purgatorial’’ Cantos (XXX-LXX1), the love theme is 
separated out, and treated apart from the political sections: in the 
Cavalcanti Donna, in the scene in Circe’s ingle associated with usury 
and bestiality, the hymenaei of Canto XXXIX, and the lovely hymn 
to the fertility of human love in Canto XLVII. This middle section 
also contains the Sienese Cantos which suggest a fusion of the ama- 
tory and political themes; the Monte dei Paschi, founded on the 
abundant productivity of the pastures of Maremma, had its protector 
“The Glorious Virgin, Our Advocate” (XLII), but the love theme 
here is still shadowy and there is no factive personality to bring into 
order the “fruit of nature and the whole will of the people.” The 
Chinese Cantos which record the successive renewals of Chinese cul- 
ture based on the Confucian wisdom of the Li Chi, the Odes, and the 
Great Learning, take into account both the amatory and political 
themes and continue the veering motion upward out of Hell, but 
they are the record of another culture, wiser than our own, a measure 
of our own, but still another culture. Finally Pound returns to the 
West, to America and Adams, to find there “the norm of his spirit”’ in 
that statesman’s sense of governmental and family responsibility. By 
the end of the Adams’ cantos, Pound has presented what might be 
considered materials for the creation of an ideal city. We know 
what usury and lust do in human society in terms of historical evi- 
dence; we know something about the necessity for roots and for a 
sense of responsibility in the things of family and government; we 
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have evidence concerning the proper uses of beauty and the abun- 
dance of nature, their force in any paradise which is not to be arti- 
ficial. We have passed from an area in which love and creative gov- 
ernment are doomed by disorder in the state, usury, and so forth, to 
an area where both are allowed a comparative perfection. 

In the Pisan series, the poet, amid the rubble of Europe (“30 years 
culture at the mercy of a tack hammer”), begins picking about in his 
materials—in his memory and in the memory of the race—for the 
bits and pieces which can go to the building of a new city “in the mind 
indestructible” and a new love conceived in charity. He begins to 
piece together his spezzato paradiso from chips of real experience: 

To build the city of Dioce whose terraces are the colour 
of stars. 
The suave eyes, quiet, not scornful, 
rain also is of the process. 
* * * 
OU TIS, OU TIS? Odysseus 
the name of my family. 
the wind also is of the process, 
sorella la luna 
Fear god and the stupidity of the populace, 
but a precise definition 
transmitted thus Sigismundo 
thus Duccio, thus Zuan Bellin. . . 
* * * 
I surrender neither the empire nor the temples 
plural 
nor the constitution nor yet the city of Dioce 
each one in his god’s name 
as by Terracina rose from the sea Zephyr behind her 
and from her manner of walking 
as had Anchises 
till the shrine be again white with marble 
till the stone eyes look again seaward. 


(Canto LXXIV) 


The high city is not glimpsed in a totality as in St. Augustine; it is 
joined together as a mosaic from fragments of what the poet has seen 
and read. As Pound indicates, the city of Dioce grows from the 
process of nature; Odysseus and his kind seek to define the Venus 
which they have seen; the empire of China, the temples plural in- 
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cluding Sigismundo’s, Adams’ constitution, all are as perfected in 
the poet’s mind as was Venus when she rose before Anchises. The 
women of the Cantos are now brought together in the sculptured forms 
of this city: “sia Cythera, sia Ixotta, sia in Santa Maria dei Miracoli” 
(Canto LXXIV). Helen, who at the beginning was the destruction of 
cities, becomes Tellus-Helena, the source of the new town’s prosperity 
(Canto LXXVII). The social forms of nature become models for the 
social forms of human society, a consummation toward which Adams, 
Jefferson, Sigismundo, and Confucius tended: 

and Brother Wasp is building a very neat house 

of four rooms, one shaped like a squat indian bottle 

La vespa, /a vespa, mud, swallow system 

so that dreaming of Bracelonde and of Perugia. . . 


(Canto LXXXIII) 


These Cantos speak of a society which is Chthonios, earth born. 
Here the naturalness of civilization and the artifice of the natural 
are joined in the bird songs, in Tsu Tsze’s calligraphy which could 
draw down birds from the trees. And here the poet finds a new 
humility before the mosiac splendor of the idea which he has ce- 
mented together: “J’ai eu pitié des autres, probablement pas assez.” 
In Section Rock Drill, the same shoring of fragments for the 
mosaic of the ideal city goes on; the hymning of Venus achieves a 
new brilliance. Cantos 85-90 step aside to pick up omitted threads 
from Chinese, American, and classical history. With Canto 90, the 
poet, having passed through his taxing effort to understand the past, 
having overcome the humiliation of Pisa, sings with a new freedom 
the love and light which have held his eye, the city which they have 
brought permanently into his mind: 
Kuthera sempiterna 
Ubi amor, ibi oculus. 
* + t 
Sibylla, 
from under the rubble heap 
m’elevasti 
from the dulled edge beyond pain, 
m’elevasti 
out of Erebus, the deep-lying 
from the wind under the earth, 
m’elevasti 
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from the dulled air and the dust, 
m’elevasti 
by the great flight, 
m’elevasti, 
Isis Kuanon 
from the cusp of the moon, 
m elevasti. 
* a. ne 
Grove hath its altar 
under elms, in that temple, in silence. 
* * a 
The architect from the painter, 
the stone under elm 
Taking form now, 
the rilievi, 
the curled stone at the marge 
Faunus, sirenes, 
the stone taking form in the air 
ac ferae, 
cervi, 
the great cats approaching. 
* * @ 


UBI AMOR IBI OCULUS EST. 


(Canto 90) 


The lyric is for Venus and her pards, but it is also for the city which 
rises like trees, for the artificers which build that city, and the poet’s 
fact-minded intelligence. Half a lifetime of perceptive living goes 
into this song and the canti which follow; the spezzato fragments are 
brought together in a splendor which is their own but which is equal 
to the splendor of vision. The poet is still writing about the Odysseus 
and Aphrodite themes, but now the voyage is near completion. 
Pound’s long poem has its defects, the longueurs of some of its his- 


torical passages, its many fragments which are not yet justified in the 


whole, its pure indefensible diatribe: 


Democracies erecting their sewage 
till there is no clear thought about holiness 
a dung flow from 1913 
and, in this, their kikery functioned Marx, Freud 
and the American beaneries ... 


(Canto 91) 
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But it is not a poem without pattern; it is not without import to a vul- 
gar and rootless culture plagued with Madison Avenue, with the loss 
of a sense of love and of individual responsibility. 

In a very profound sense, the work reveals the period which pro- 
duced it. If there was something wrong with the intolerant, fact- 
minded poet who drove himself to the exile of Pisa, there was likewise 
a deficiency in the tribe which drove him out. Pound, more than any- 
one else, has attempted to create the economic and political condi- 
tions which would make such exile unnecessary, in which honest secu- 
lar culture might prevail. Pound’s rebellion is much more a surface 
reaction than Joyce’s or Eliot’s; it is a revulsion against our common- 
place greed and our mismanagement of human resources rather than 
a rejection of our common-sense, experiential view of the world. The 
Cantos represent the inductive poetry of a scientific period, an epic 
about statecraft coinciding with the arrival of the welfare state. In 
the Pisan Cantos, Pound writes “Man, earth: two halves of the tally,” 
and this is, I am afraid, the tally which we habitually recognize. 
Perhaps we would like poets to tell us that our contemporary tally 
reads man, God; perhaps a positivistic age has no room for poets ex- 
cept as they remind it of the ages of faith with Eliot or the ages of 
naiveté with Yeats. Pound’s exile is involved in the exile of almost 
every serious artist of our generation. It is magnified by his extraor- 
dinary faults and by his sheer genius. But it is not an exile without a 
possible return to Ithaca. In any case, no one else, now alive, has seen 
so much or sung so well as Pound at his finest.” 


20 This essay was completed before Thrones (Cantos 96-109) had appeared. The Thrones 
cantos continue to elaborate the civic and amatory themes of the earlier Cantos, but they 
are not very good poetry. Clotted with facts which are in no way organized by a pattern- 
ing intelligence to add to what has gone before, they are simply repetitious; they do not 
fill in the outlines of the Paradisal mosaic of Cantos 74-96. Theirs is the kind of disinte- 
gration which is an implicit weakness in “the poetry of perception” in general; it can 


become simply a tiresome footnote. 





Compulsory segregation solely be- 
cause of race contradicts Revela- 
tion concerning the one origin, 
destiny, and redemption of the 
human person and is therefore 
sinful. 


THE IMMORALITY OF 
SEGREGATION 


ROBERT W. GLEASON 


I 


THE METHOD TO BE FOLLOWED in this article will be that required by 
the nature of the subject: a theological consideration of segregation. 
The method of theology as a science varies from the method of philos- 
ophy or of pure science. Philosophy and natural sciences in the last 


resort demand as their basis facts which can be verified by experience 
or by reason. Theology, although it uses reason and is in fact a rea- 
soned and ordered scientific expression of the Church’s doctrine, in 
the last analysis relies upon the assertion of Revelation, the com- 
munication of God made to man in Scripture and tradition. 

The premise from which theology starts is that God has intervened 
in history to speak to man and that His assertions are immutably 
true, governing principles for man’s reflections upon them. It differs 
therefore from other rational disciplines by its method, that of au- 
thority. The theologian’s task is to discover the content of Revelation 
in Scripture and in tradition which the Church claims to guard and 
defend. Thus to the nontheological mind theological method is fre- 
quently shocking in its procedures. In no other science does a quota- 
tion from authority cause an end to discussion. But in theology it 
does, if the weight of the authority is sufficiently grave, and in the 
case of divine authority, contained in Scripture and tradition, all 
argument ceases once it has been rationally proved that Revelation 
has given a statement on the subject under discussion. 
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Thus the theologian’s task is to discover what Revelation has said 
explicitly and implicitly on the subject of segregation rather than to 
marshal philosophical, economic, or any other type of factual argu- 
ment. It is true that frequently what Revelation has to say will be 
implicit and not explicit. It is also true that the weight of authority 
varies considerably according to the authority cited. Thus, for ex- 
ample, a clear and open statement of Sacred Scripture, frequently 
repeated, easily verified by technical exegesis, has more weight than 
does an authoritative statement of one of the Roman Congregations. 
Each one of these documents must be weighed carefully by experts 
to evaluate their content. Tue doctrine of a Roman congregation 
while in itself of less weight than an encyclical of the Holy Father 
or a conciliar statement may be of considerable weight simply from 
the fact that it reflects a common teaching in the Church. Hence the 
theologian is continually appealing to documentary evidence in a 
fashion which is at least confusing to one who is not used to a method 
which accepts as its starting point the fundamental belief that God 
has intervened to communicate His mind to man in Revelation and, 
as the Catholic Church believes, has established an infallible teach- 
ing body to interpret the Scriptures in which man finds God’s as- 


sertions. 


II 


We may begin by observing that segregation is one form of the 
philosophy of racism inasmuch as it implies a division and perhaps 
a grading of human beings into different groups exclusively on the 
basis of race itself. This type of segregation sees man within a sys- 
tem of classification based exclusively on real or supposed genetic 
character. That such a doctrine stands in complete opposition to cer- 
tain fundamental tenets of the Christian faith is what we shall attempt 
to establish in this article. 

Christianity and, as a matter of fact, the entire Judeo-Christian 
religion have certain fundamental convictions on the subject of the 
unity of the human race which are contradictory to any philosophy 
of race or segregation implying the human inferiority of any one race 
to another. Cultural inferiority there may possibly be, but what we 
are speaking of here is fundamental human nature as such, and the 
unity of the origin and of the destiny of man as man. Christianity 
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has always insisted that mankind has taken its origin from the cre- 
ative act of God who is One, and when St. Paul speaks of the univer- 
sality of salvation offered to man by God he constantly recalls the 
unity of God Himself. It is upon such unity that he founds the 
unity of the human race and its one possibility of salvation. The 
Prophets of Israel had insisted strongly upon the notion that the Lord 
God Yahweh is the Omnipotent Lord of all peoples, even of those 
peoples who are outside that special providence which He had exer- 
cised over Israel. He is still the Lord of all and in time He will be 
mauifested as such. 

In the Christian tradition the Fathers of the Church hold a unique 
position. When they speak not merely as private Doctors but as wit- 
nesses to the faith of the nascent Church, and when with moral una- 
nimity they hold a doctrine as certain, they are infallible interpreters 
of Revelation. 

Now it is quite evident that the Fathers of the Church take the story 
of Creation in the Genesis recital as manifesting the unity of all man- 
kind in Adam and Eve, the first parents of the human race. The 
formation of Eve from Adam’s body has as a dogmatic suggestion 
the affirmation of unity of all creation and the entire equality of 
human nature in man and woman and in all their descendants. This 
is also implied in the statement of God, “Let us make man in our 
image” (Gen.1:26). There is but one Godhead although the Chris- 
tian faith affirms a trinity of Persons. Man is at the same time one 
and diverse. If individuals are considered he is many, but if the in- 
ner nature of man is considered, he is one, rational human nature 
with its essential characteristics being found in all races indiscrim- 
inately. 

Christianity strongly affirms this unity at the origin of the human 
race and it also affirms its unity of destiny. The entire human race is 
moving under the guidance of God toward the term of history, the 
Resurrection of the Eschatological Church, the final triumphant 
Church at the Parousia, the Second Coming of the Lord. Man was 
made one at the beginning and he will be one in the unity of the 
definitive Kingdom of God in Heaven at the end. Jesus Christ is the 
instrument of God’s plan to reunify all things in Himself and to em- 
power human nature, the entire human family, to move toward this 
final unity. It is normal and just that humanity should develop a 
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multiplicity of cultures and viewpoints, and this is quite pos- 
sible within the unity of Catholicity. Thus, Christianity finds within 
itself the ability to combine the radical affirmation of one human race 
with a recognition of the diversity of races and cultures. Moreover, 
it attaches an importance to this diversity in that each race reflects 
differently, in its human and earthly values, the total perfection of 
God Himself. If man’s unity from Creation is one and man’s unity of 
destiny is one, this is but a corollary of the fact that man’s nature is 


one.’ 


Human dignity is therefore the same in all men because all men 
have the same essential human prerogatives: they are all rational 
free beings with a divine destiny to which they are invited by God, 
namely, to participate in God’s nature as nature, by grace freely 
given in this life and to experience the flowering of grace in the glory 
of eternity. Before Christianity certain philosophies, for example, 
stoicism, had recognized man’s unity very clearly, but Christianity 
has placed this unity upon an absolutely certain basis because it has 
placed it upon the revealing word of God Himself to which man is 
called to make a free internal assent on the authority of God reveal- 
ing. Because man had the same Creator and Father and the same 
Redeemer, he has also the same ultimate hope and vocation, the tri- 
umphant kingdom of the Church. As a result it is absurd to call upon 
our common Father in the Our Father, the prayer taught by Christ 
Himself, and at the same time to deny to a Negro, to a Chinese, or to 
a Jew the status of a brother. Even to imply a difference in status 
with regard to God would be implicitly to attack the Christian doctrine 
of the universality of God’s paternal care and the common origin and 
destiny of the human race. It is because there is one God and only 
one God in whose image we have been created that we are all children 
of the one Father and consequently that we are all brothers in Christ 
in a way that no created power can assail. The only means of deny- 
ing this common fact of brotherhood is to put oneself outside the uni- 
versal paternity of God. The logical conclusion of this type of racism 
is the abandonment of the Christian Faith.’ 

Mankind also has a solidarity in sin in Adam and consequently 


1 Yves Congar, The Catholic Church and the Race Question (Paris: Unesco, 1953), 
p. 202. 


2 Cf. Pius XI, “Mit brennender Sorge,” Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 1937, p. 158. 
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has a solidarity in the one mediator and Redeemer Jesus Christ. St. 
Paul asserts that there is one Mediator between God and man. He is 
the one who dies not for a single nation such as the Jews but for “all 
men that they should be gathered together into one as children of 
God” (John 11:52). There is no need for us to repeat the statements 
of St. Paul on the universality of the redemption. Every statement 
in Scripture concerning the redemption stresses its universality, the 
fact that God has died for all men in Christ and consequently that all 
men are united in the redemption of Christ and in the possession of 
one mediator Christ. From the viewpoint of Christianity all men have 
the same vocation and they have the same essential history. This is of 
course at a profound level since at the superficial level nations have 
different histories but as human beings we all have the same history: 
we were all created by God, fell in Adam, were redeemed in Christ 
and are moving in unity toward our term through history. We all 
have also a common father in Abraham who became the father of all 
nations at the call of God. Our history is recentered in Jesus Christ, the 
‘ universal redeemer of all mankind, who proclaimed insistently the 
equality and brotherhood of all men in Him under the Father. This 
is why the Church has always proclaimed her unity and her Cathol- 
icity. The earthly body of Christ, the Church, must be one and there 
can be no possibility of a national Church for each race or nation any 
more than there can be the possibility of a different salvation or of a 
different God for each nation or people. 

It is true that there can be ethnic differences in rite and liturgy and 
that there can be different jurisdictional groups based upon ethnic 
division where this does not hinder the unity of the Church but the 
Church herself is neither Latin nor Oriental nor white nor black. She 
adapts herself to all peoples and races and she does this by divine 
vocation. Were the Church to cease to operate in such wise as to unite 
all men of all races in herself, she would cease to be the authentic 
and Catholic Church of Christian Revelation. In adapting herself to 
man the Church can in no sense share in the divisions of men in such 
a way as to betray the spirit of the Gospel. The fact that the Church 
has been faithful to her divine vocation to unify all men within her- 
self is evident from the continued accusations heaped upon her at 
every manifestation of racism in history. According to the racists the 
Church must be obliterated because she is determined upon world 
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uniformity based upon a principle entirely different from that of 
race. 

Pope Pius XII has given us a strong resume of the unity of the 
human race from the viewpoint of Catholic doctrine: “It is a marvel- 
ous vision which makes one contemplate the unity of the human race 
in the unity of its origin in God, ‘One God the Father of us all who is 
above all and who is in all things and in each of us’ (Eph. 4:6), in 
the unity of its nature equally composed in all of us a material body 
and a spiritual, immortal soul; in the unity of its immediate end and 
of its mission in this world; in the unity of its dwelling place the 
earth whose goods all men by right of nature can use to sustain and 
develop life, in the unity of its supernatural end which is God Himself 
to whom we must all tend and in the unity of the common means to 
attain this end” (Encyclical Summi Pontificatus, given the 20th of 
October, 1939). 

The same Encyclical Summi Pontificatus proclaims in clear terms 
that “those who enter the Church whatever be their origin or lan- 
guage ought to know that they have an equal right of son in the home 
of the Lord.” At the very peak of the fever of Nazism, Pius XII 
chose to put this doctrine into practice by elevating to the episcopate 
twelve priests from the far corners of the world and from diverse 
races. Pius XII further outlined the practical effects of unity in pro- 
claiming that “the first of the pernicious errors which are spread 
abroad today is that of forgetting the law of solidarity, of charity 
dictated and imposed by the community of origin and by the equal- 
ity of the reasonable nature in all men of whatsoever race” (Encyc- 
lical Summi Pontificatus). 

At times a difficulty arises when one thinks of the Old Testament 
or even of certain expressions of Christ who proclaims that He has 
come first to Israel. But a second look at the situation makes us real- 
ize that neither the Old nor the New Testament has anything to say 
in favor of a theory of racism or of segregation. Doubtless Christ 
elected the Jews for a particular task but it is the racists who elect 
themselves, and without any sign of divine intervention in their favor 
arrogate to themselves a certain divine power. If Israel was chosen 
by God to be the object of His predilection, the Bible makes it emi- 
nently clear that Israel was chosen not because of her excellences 
but rather because of her weaknesses. It is the weak things of this 
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world which God chooses to confound the strong. The racists, on the 
contrary, proclaim their pseudo-divine election by virtue of their 
qualities and excellences rather than their defects. Israel receives the 
task to bear witness to God even in difficulty and trials whereas the 
racists prefer to bear witness to themselves in triumph. This form of 
self-divinization is foreign to the prophets of Israel. Nor should one 
forget that Israel was opened to converts of good will and that her 
final destiny was to embrace all races of the earth and all the chil- 
dren of God. She was not closed in upon herself, as the racists are, 
guarding her prerogatives for herself. She was orientated toward an 
open future, toward the entire world, even though at times she was 
forgetful of this destiny and it had to be recalled to her, as St. Paul 
did repeatedly. “There are neither Jews nor Greeks” (Gal. 3:28).° 

No Scripture scholar worthy of the name, Protestant, Jew or Catho- 
lic, has attempted to find in the Old Testament anything which justi- 
fies enforced segregation based upon race. Considering the variety 
of interpretations which we meet among various Scripture scholars 
on most points their unanimity on this point is quite striking. The 
Bible in no sense encourages segregation. There were certain laws 
among the Hebrews which forbade them to marry into other religions 
but this is a question of preserving the religious traditions of the 
people and not a question of preserving what we might call racial 
purity, a thing in which the Old Testament shows not the slightest 
interest. As a matter of fact, the Hebrews themselves were not a pure 
“race” but were the product of many different races. They inter- 
mingled with many other people and their cfltures were derived from 
their neighbors. The Old Testament offers us absolutely no sugges- 
tion that the chosen people attempted to remain racially “pure” or to 
propagandize racial “purity.” 

At times the biblical stories of Noah’s sons and of the tower of 
Babel have been interpreted as suggesting that God wanted separa- 
tion of races and peoples. Historically this is absurd since it is evi- 
dent that language differences and racial differences existed long 
before any historical date that could be assigned to the accounts of 
Noah and of the tower of Babel. Nor is there any suggestion in Sa- 
cred Scripture which accounts for the emergence of the colored race 


3 Cf. O. McGrath, O.P., “Theology of Race Segregation,” The Tablet (London), April 
13, 1951, reprinted Catholic Mind, Nov.-Dec. 1957, pp. 483-486. 
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at these moments or suggests that the emergence of such a race was 
the result of a curse by God. 

It is strikingly clear in the New Testament what was the attitude of 
Christ toward racial discrimination or discrimination based upon 
social inequality. Jesus always aimed at social unity and did nothing 
and said nothing which would encourage separation among people. 
He Himself was in fact accused of consorting with winebibbers and 
publicans, the most despised class in Israel. He insisted that we must 
treat each person as a neighbor, and the parable of the Good Samar- 
itan is told to this point. He chose this as an example to teach people 
that the very type of person against whom the Jews, His listeners, had 
the greatest prejudices could be themselves more righteous than the 
Jews. There is no doubt that Jesus shocked his audience when he 
showed that the Samaritan in the story was a hero and that the Jewish 
people themselves were blameworthy because they did not treat their 
neighbor as a neighbor. This parable is peculiarly applicable to the 
question of race relationships because it is the very type of person 
whom the racists despise whom Christ would hold up to their admira- 
tion. At no place did Jesus intimate that we should indulge in racial 
purity or in class status. But He did insist very strongly that the final 
judgment would be largely based upon the question of how we have 
practiced love for our neighbor. He ordered us to love our neighbor 
as ourselves, and the theological reason for this is the physical mys- 
tical unity between Christ and the Christian. At no point did Jesus 
imply that love of our neighbor is without problems, is easy, or does 
not demand humility; but He never excused from this universal 
obligation. 

In one place St. Paul counsels slaves to be obedient to their masters 
and masters to be just and kind to their slaves. It is also true that 
St. Paul taught quite clearly that in Christ there is no distinction be- 
tween slave and free man. St. Paul, the great Apostle of the Mys- 
tical Body and the social unity of the Church, makes it very evident 
that the greatest distinction existing in the Jewish world is abolished 
in Christ, namely, the distinction between Jew and Gentile. “There 
is neither Jew nor Gentile, free nor slave,” he says (Gal. 3:28). We 
are all one in Christ and we cannot therefore attack or suppress mem- 


bers of another race. 
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The theologian who discusses the race question or the question of 
segregation comes to it with a very definite background of Scripture 
and tradition. To the theologian the unity of the human race based 
upon its common origin in God and its common destiny in God is so 
clear that there can be no question of discussing whether or not one 
race is inferior to another. Such a doctrine is simply theological 
nonsense. It is from the background of his knowledge of the various 
unities which bind man together whatever be his color or culture that 
theologians deal with the concrete problems of segregation. 

More than anything else the Catholic Church has emphasized the fact 
that our salvation is not individual but social. It is a salvation which 
takes place within the interior of a social body, the Church. We tend 
toward Christ as a people, the new people of God, in which all dis- 
tinction of color or culture is suppressed. Moreover, the Christian 
is united with Christ and with every other Christian, every potential 
member of Christ’s Mystical Body as well as every actual member, 
by many bonds. There is first of all this common natural solidarity 
of possessing one and the same nature with all other men with no 
essential distinction in one’s human attributes. This is the basis of 
human dignity as such in the purely natural order. Because each 
man has the same human nature he has an ultimate dignity which 
forbids that we treat him as anything less than man or that we impugn 
this status of human dignity. He cannot therefore be treated as some- 
one without an immortal destiny or without a spiritual soul, as an 
animal. Beyond this unity in the natural order there is the unity 
based upon God’s creative providence which ushers all humanity as 
a unit toward a supernatural destiny. With the advent of Christ to 
assume human nature humanity becomes even more unified because 
now God has inserted Himself in the human context of time and 
space and by adopting the same specific human nature as other men 
He has united all men in Himself. Moreover, theologians say that 
Christ held in unity in His human mind, by His knowledge of the 
beatific vision, all men past and present so that they are all united 
in this intentional unity in the mind of Christ. They are also all one 
in an affective unity because the will of Christ goes out with redemp- 
tive love to all members of the human race. 
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Moreover, in the supernatural order there is the institution of the 
Mystical Body, the Church, in which men are united to Christ by the 
physical bonds of sanctifying grace. Christ has established in His 
Church a prolongation of His Incarnation of which He is the Head 
and we are the members. St. Paul has very strongly insisted upon 
this notion of the Mystical Body and St. John relates to us the para- 
ble, which Our Lord Himself chose to use, of the true vine and its 
branches in which all the members are united to one another because 
they are united to the Head, the Vine, that is, to Christ. Therefore 
any doctrine which assails these fundamental unities among Chris- 
tians is an attack upon the Christian faith itself. 

From such unities as this and from such principles as this theo- 
logians derive certain moral deductions.‘ This implies of course that 
morality does not depend upon custom or merely upon human legis- 
lation. Morality is of course something from within rather than 
something from without. It is a reflection of the entire nature of man 
in all his essential relations. A human act which conforms to the 
essence of man in all his essential relations is good and one which 
does not conform to his nature is evil. Rational human nature as such 
is therefore a norm of morality, and not custom or what society ap- 
proves. The theory that whatever society approves becomes right has 
led to disastrous results in Nazi Germany. 

Segregation based upon race alone, exclusively upon the title of 
race, clearly seems to violate man’s obligations to his neighbor, obli- 
gations of both justice and charity. Compulsory segregation based 
exclusively upon title of race is an implicit denial of the equality of 
man and violates that law of human solidarity and charity which is 
imposed by our common origin and our common destiny as man. 
Because mankind is one society, descended from the common stock of 
Adam and with one common destiny, it follows that no man as man is 
inferior to another because of a particular race. There are inequali- 
ties of possessions, social status, talents, abilities, but there is no in- 
equality in human dignity as such. Thus, to practice racial segrega- 
tion upon the belief that one is essentially superior to another because 
one is white or black or red, would be implicitly to deny the truth of 
the Catholic faith. The idea of white supremacy, when it involves 


4Cf. Francis J. Gilligan, “Moral Aspects of Segregation in Education,” Proceedings 
of Amer. Cath. Theo. Soc., 1958, p. 57. 
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this notion of an essential superiority of one race to another, is there- 
fore an implicit attack upon some of the most fundamental attributes 
of the Christian faith. To believe that one nation or one race is 
essentially superior to another before God is evident error and should 


be recognized as such. 

Even when the essential unity of the human race is not denied, 
compulsory segregation based exclusively on title of race can very 
easily involve other sins. For since we hold the essential unity of the 
human race, we hold also that men have conferred on them by God 
certain rights which we are bound to respect. Enforced segregation 
based exclusively upon title of race seems to us to be an attack upon 
the rights of the Negro as such. The moral basis for natural rights 
lies in man’s intrinsic worth, in the dignity of his human person and 
in the sacredness of his destiny. Compulsory segregation violates the 
principles of justice because it restricts the free exercise of the nat- 
ural right of the segregated. Personal individual liberty is interfered 
with without just cause, the right of the individual freely to choose 
the means for the complete development of his personality is denied 
him, and his dignity as a human being is humiliated when opportuni- 
ties for work and association with others are denied him. The indi- 
vidual has a right to be accepted on an equal footing with all other 
members of the human race insofar as his talents, his cultural abil- 
ities, and so on, permit. He cannot be excluded from the normal 
social contacts with other races by force. Even if segregation im- 
plies no discrimination, a thesis which we would admit with 
great difficulty, nevertheless as long as it is compulsory in nature it 
violates justice because the basic human dignity of the Negro’s per- 
son is thereby attacked, a stigma is forced upon the Negro by the 
white, and it is difficult to believe that it can continue long without 
further unjust treatment. It is possible that segregation which was 
completely voluntary and completely without discrimination or in- 
equalities could be admitted but even this, it would seem, is contrary 
to that bond of union and charity which should exist between people 
of the same country and the same region.” Compulsory segregation 
attacks the self-respect of the Negro himself because it presumes 
that there is within this race some essential reason why it should be 
roped off from the white race. In this there is implicitly suggested 


5 Ibid., p. 56. 
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that the dignity of the Negro is inferior as a human person to the dig- 
nity of the white person. This inflicts an unjust degradation and 
an unreasonable humiliation upon the Negro and is incompatible with 
his human dignity. In addition, it makes it difficult for him to fulfill 
the demands of human personality by a social life which is in accord 
with that dignity. Consequently, the Church is opposed to all com- 
pulsory inequalities which keep the Negro from developing his human 
personality according to the dignity of his human nature. 


IV 


Christian moral theology recognizes that a man has a right to honor 
simply on the grounds of his humanity. To take away the honor 
which he deserves or, in other words, to insult someone seriously, 
can be a serious sin. When the Negro is treated in a way that implies 
an attack upon. his basic human dignity, that is, with contempt 
and disdain, it is certain that an objective sin is committed, al- 
though frequently, because of ignorance or prejudice, in the subjec- 
tive order, the sin may be only venial or light. We are also for- 
bidden by Christian theology to entertain judgments or suspicions 
against others in which we accuse them of inferiority without reason. 
It sometimes happens that such an adverse judgment based upon in- 
sufficient reasons is sinfully lodged against the Negro. In the objec- 
tive order such judgments without sufficient reason can become mortal 
sins. 

Christians cannot approve of any policy which violates the law of 
love which is supposed to bind Christians together. Since all men are 
alike in their common human nature they ought to bear to one another 
charity and love, and Christ has said that to hate one’s neighbors 
is contrary to the divinely revealed law of God. “Thou Shalt Love 
Thy Neighbor as Thyself.” This love of neighbor from motives 
of faith and revelation is distinguished from the natural love 
which we are always obliged to give to the Negro in that it bases 
itself upon a good which has a direct supernatural reference to 
God Himself. In the concrete this good is the fact that an in- 
dividual loves other men because they are children of God and 
reflect the perfections of God; he loves them in God for God. This 
precept of supernatural fraternal love is a serious one and must be 
taken seriously by Christians. We are required by it to love other 
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people affectively, by wishing them well and by doing them good 
when the occasion arrives. Under all circumstances we are bound 
to love others, even when they have done wrong. We may correct 
them or punish them but we must still love other persons as persons. 
Any act of the will by which we deliberately set ourselves to oppose, 
out of hatred, what other people are attempting to do or to frustrate 
their legitimate desires is undoubtedly a grievous sin. If emotional an- 
tipathy and aversion to the Negro become so strong that they involve 
positive contempt for the Negro person himself this is objectively a 
sin. If this emotional aversion is so strong that it leads us actually 
to inflict harm upon him, we have obviously sinned against charity. 

It is also true that Christian moral theology requires of every man 
that he give the common signs of friendship and consideration to other 
men. The omission of these “common signs,” as they are called in 
moral theology, generally indicates contempt and gives reasonable 
cause for offense on the part of the Negro, which means that their 
omission is sinful. One cannot exclude the Negro from any group 
exclusively on the basis of race. For example, if all the members of 
an office are invited to a specifically “office” party, and a Negro who 
works in this office is excluded, solely because of his race, it is an of- 
fense against justice and the one excluding him commits an objective 
sin. White people are morally obliged to show to Negroes the 
common signs of courtesy and of fraternal love; to deliberately ex- 
clude them, solely on the basis of race, from these common signs 
would be a sin because it would attack the fundamental human 
dignity of the Negro and the fundamental law of Christian charity, 
and would be equivalent to showing contempt or hatred. It is possible 
that one could exclude the Negro from an office party on the grounds 
that he is individually an unpleasant person, if this could be proved 
reasonably, and that he would unduly upset the order of the party be- 
cause of his individual personal characteristics. One could also ex- 
clude him for other reasons, for instance, that there would be no party 
if he were present, but the individual who would exclude him simply 
and solely because of his race would commit a sin. 

Again with our neighbors, with our fellow workers, with our fellow 
citizens, we must employ the common courtesies. One need not ad- 
mit them to personal friendship, but it is the duty of every Christian 
to extend to all the ordinary signs of courtesy. For example, if he says 
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“good morning” to his white employees he should say “good morn- 
ing” to his black employees; if he lunches with his white employees, 
he should not exclude from his luncheon table his black employees; if 
he shakes hands with white men he must shake hands with Negroes un- 
der the same circumstances. In individual cases the solution may 
be much more complex than that which I have indicated because there 
may be other principles involved. I have simply intended to underscore 
the general principle that one must extend to Negroes the same com- 
mon courtesy which one extends to whites, and that one may not ex- 
clude them from social, political, and religious gatherings solely on 
the basis of their race. If, for example, a lawyer’s club is formed 
and a Negro has all the requisites for joining this club, he may not 
be excluded on the basis of the fact that he is a Negro lawyer. Natur- 
ally one does not have to extend the courtesies of the club to people 
who are unreasonable, who create scenes, who are drunkards, who are 
scandalous, and so on, but one should not presume these defects in the 
individual, one must establish them before excluding him. 


V 


Racial segregation is therefore a sin contrary to the virtue of char- 
ity wherever it implies an exclusion from the common bond of love. 
Wherever it implicitly fosters hatred or contempt for the Negro, it is 
in opposition to the fundamental law of Christian charity. Compul- 
sory segregation generally implies disdain and there is obviously 
some stigma imposed upon the one who is segregated or excluded. 
Whether or not it leads to the unequal treatment of discrimination, 
compulsory segregation based exclusively upon title of race is seri- 
ously wrong. It is obvious also from the point of view of scandal that 
a serious sin may be committed. All have an obligation to avoid deeds 
or words which have the appearance of evil or which are occasions of 
sin for other persons. Now it is obvious that the Negro will not be 
attracted to the Christian Church by the un-Christian attitudes of 
certain white Catholics who attempt to exclude him from such activi- 
ties as a common approach to the Communion rail, to a common 
meeting house, or to a common Church. This unreasonable attitude 
militates against the unity of the Church and her saving mission and 
is seriously wrong. Moreover, it frequently occasions, not unreason- 
ably, in the Negro the suspicion that white Catholics do not appreciate 
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the fundamental positions of their Church and fostering such a view- 
point in the Negro may be a sin in the objective order.” 

Our conclusion, therefore, is that compulsory racial segregation 
based exclusively upon title of race implies the denial of the unity 
of the human race and the unity of its dignity in the natural and the 
supernatural order and implicitly contradicts the truths taught to us 
by philosophers and by Christian Revelation concerning the one ori- 
gin, the one destiny and the one redemption of the human person. It 
should have no place in a Christian’s life. To hold that the white race 
is supreme or gifted by God with certain essential characteristics which 
the Negro race does not possess with regard to the essence of man 
would be a sin against Christ’s revelation, against the Christian faith. 
We hold, moreover, tha: while it is theoretically possible that volun- 
tary segregation which involves no inequality would not necessarily 
be gravely sinful, in practice it is almost impossible to conceive of 
such a situation and even if such a voluntary segregation did exist it 
would not be the ideal, since it would tend to be contrary to the bonds 
of unity and love which should mark the Christian. We hold, more- 
over, that sins of injustice may frequently be committed by segrega- 
tion of an enforced type based on race, that sins against charity 
may be frequently committed by such a type of segregation and that 
these sins may be grave. 

Nevertheless the Church may tolerate segregation for a time, since 
prudence may dictate that the common good requires toleration in 
particular temporary situations. The duty of suppressing segregation 
may be subordinate to the common good at a particular moment in 
history. Perhaps at the present moment in certain cultures the com- 
mon civil and Church good would be impaired if desegregation 
were to be forced upon an unwilling and uninstructed people. When 
this excusing cause operates, it operates only insofar as it protects 
the common good and does not dispense from the obligation to do 
at once what can be prudently done to remedy the evil. In personal 
relations, at least, justice and charity must be observed. In addition, 
the full truth must be taught to Christians concerning the position of 
the Church concerning the evil of segregation. 

It will require patience and courage to complete the steps necessary 


6 Cf. J. Masson, “Le Chrétien devant le ‘colour-bar’,” Nouvelle Revue Théologique, 1956, 
p. 616. 
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to ensure the Negro his natural rights and to remove all stigma of 
inferiority. The problem of segregation results from centuries of in- 
herited prejudice and involves complex cultural patterns. Neverthe- 
less, any “gradualism” which serves as a concealment for inaction 
or a plan to preserve the status quo must be done away with. It should 
be replaced with prudent advances which consolidate the gains of the 
past and prepare realistically for the future. Prudence does not im- 
ply inertia, but a wise choice of means adapted to an end toward 
which one works. Bitterness and hatred on either side are out of 
place. The segregation we now know seems a violation of commutative 
justice. Human beings are entitled to a certain honor and respect for 
their basic dignity and at present the Negro is often deprived of this. 
As Pius XII has said, “God did not create a human family made up 
of disassociated independent members. No: He would have them 
all united by a kind of total love of Him and consequent self-dedica- 
tion to assisting each other to maintain that bond intact” (AAS, Sept. 
7, 1956). 

Hence, while the Church and civil society may tolerate evils for a 
while, each must recall the moral principles that govern delay in 


granting man his full natural rights. Ecclesiastical and civil admin- 


istrators are guilty of an objective sin of injustice if they remain inac- 
tive or actively encourage involuntary segregation. Agitators or private 
individuals who encourage the perpetuation of segregation are also 
guilty of objective sin. Public peace and welfare demand that 
steps be taken with “all deliberate speed” rather than with a total and 
immediate solution but public peace and welfare cannot be invoked 
to promote segregation. Some delay may be warranted, provided one 
acts with sincerity, but history as well as moral theology warn us that 
protracted delay may not be tolerated. Involuntary segregation is not 
in conformity with the teachings of Christ. Consequently Christians 
must be instructed in this truth and must put aside all prejudice. 
Justice and charity must be stressed to the whites, patience and charity 


to the Negro. 





With the death of the doctrine 
“separate but equal” the Consti- 
tution is truly color blind and 
a new era of freedom under law 
has begun. 


THE PLESSY DOCTRINE: 


RISE AND DEMISE 


ARTHUR A. NORTH 


I 


IN THE COMPLICATED FIELD OF American politics there are certain 
political institutions which are almost synonymous with American 
government. Among these are popular sovereignty, federalism, sep- 
aration of powers and divided sovereignty. Although there exists in 
America a strong consensus regarding the general significance of 
these institutions, one will look in vain for an equally universal 
agreement concerning the political philosophy which underlies and 
supports them. The very creation of “a more perfect Union” spawned 
diverse and irreconcilable theories concerning the nature of that 
Union. There are some who believe that the Union was effectuated 
by the states in their governmental capacity; others maintain that the 
Union originated in and stemmed from the people of the United 
States, not as a composite mass but juridically organized within their 
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several states. The former consider the Constitution of the United 
States as the beneficiary and creation of the existent state govern- 
ments; the latter view it as the deliberate choice of the people acting 
in their sovereign capacity. By this choice the people, not the state 
governments, granted certain powers to the federal government, others 
to the state governments and reserved still others to the states or to 
themselves. 

The Constitution, therefore, even though it is the supreme law of 
the land, is not a grant of unlimited power. The framers in proposing 
and the people in ratifying it made a determined effort to limit the 
powers of the national government. One of the methods chosen to cir- 
cumscribe these powers was the enumeration of the substantive pow- 
ers granted. Consequently, a power which is not found among the 
enumerated powers nor among those reasonably implied or which is 
not a power possessed by the United States in common with the other 
nations of our international society, cannot be a power granted by 
the Constitution to the federal government. The ultimate foundation 
for this interpretation of the Constitution and its powers is the basic 
American theory that the people have a right to determine for them- 
selves the form of government under which they wish to live. 

That the power over or the control of education in the United States 
is not an enumerated power is certain. That such a power is not an 
implied power, except in a very limited area, is also quite clear. Yet 
the Supreme Court, one of the coordinate branches of the federal gov- 
ernment, in interpreting a “constitution which has remained silent 
upon the matter of education, has exercised no little influence upon 
both the concept and the pattern of American education.” The in- 
struments through which the Court has rendered articulate a Con- 
stitution educationally mute have been the Bill of Rights and Section 
One of the Fourteenth Amendment. In the Everson,” McCollum,* 
and Zorach* cases, the Court reached certain aspects of education 
through the religious liberty guarantees of the First Amendment, 
which was carried over as a restriction on state activity by the Court’s 

1 Spurlock, Clark, Education and the Supreme Court (University of Illinois Press, 
1956), p. 238. 

2 Everson v. Board of Education, 330 U.S. 1 (1947). 

3 McCollum v. Board of Education, 333 U.S. 203 (1948). 

4 Zorach vy. Clauson, 343 U.S. 306 (1952). 
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interpretation of the word “liberty” in the Fourteenth Amendment. 
This action of the Court strengthened, according to its understanding, 
the so-called wall of separation between Church and State. In the 
cases dealing with segregation, the Court reviewed the entire field 
of education, even the “intangibles” and this time used both the 
“equal protection” clause of the Fourteenth Amendment and the “due 
process” clause of the Fifth Amendment, to demolish the constitu- 
tional wall of segregation between the whites and the Negroes in the 


classrooms of America. 

The seismic decision of the Supreme Court in the Brown case” on 
May 17, 1954, catapulted into national prominence a prolonged de- 
bate on basic principles of American government and American juris- 
prudence. This debate was carried on and developed simultaneously 
on three levels, historical, theoretical and constitutional, with the 
Court as the focal point in the renewed discussion of American fed- 


eralism. 

For those who believed that it was a function of the Supreme Court 
in our federal system to midwife new social, economic or moral ideas, 
sufficient precedents were found in the Court’s role in implementing 
the social and economic policies of the New Deal. To this group the 
Court, in terminating segregation in public schools, merely completed 
the social revolution initiated by Franklin Roosevelt. For others who 
denied that the Fourteenth Amendment made the Supreme Court a 
“perpetual censor” of state laws and who maintained that the Con- 
stitution made adequate provisions through the amending process for 
rendering viable new social measures the decision of the Court was a 
flagrant usurpation of powers reserved by the Constitution to the 
States. Historically and constitutionally control of education had 
been considered one of the most important functions of state and lo- 
cal government. Americans have always thought and acted as if the 
public schools belonged to the local community. American education 
has been proud of its grass root traditions. For decades parents, either 
directly or through their representatives on the local school boards, 


5 Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka, Kansas, 347 U.S. 483 (1954). 
Briggs v. Elliott et al., ibid. 
Davis v. Prince Edward County School Board, ibid. 
Gebhart v. Belton, ibid. 
Bolling v. Sharpe, ibid. 
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have shared in the formation of public school policies, academic as 
well as administrative, and, consequently, have determined in a sig- 
nificant manner both the education and associates of their children. 

Segregation of the races in the South’s public schools has been tra- 
ditional in the United States. It has been the Southern educational 
way of life since the ratification of the Fourteenth Amendment. This 
practice had been sanctioned many times by state legislation, by de- 
cisions of the state courts and by those of the highest court in the land. 
“Somewhere, sometime, a counsel had argued, to every principle 
comes a moment of repose when the decision has been so often an- 
nounced, so confidently relied upon, so long continued, that it passes 
the limits of judicial discretion and disturbances.” 

American legal thinking along this line insists that the principle 
of stare decisis should have acted as a bar to the Court’s reversing 
of well-established precedents. The function of the Court is not to 
innovate but to protect and foster the dynamic equilibrium between 
nation and state. In this role the Court guarantees that “each will be 
sovereign with respect to objects committed to it and neither sovereign 
in respect to the objects committed to the other.”” Proponents of this 
theory of the Court’s role likewise object to what is considered the 
Court’s usurpation of congressional power. Section five of the Four- 
teenth Amendment authorizes Congress to enforce by appropriate leg- 
islation the provisions of the Amendment. Since the people, neither 
directly nor through their representatives in Congress, had taken any 
action to desegregate the public schools, it was considered at least 
unwise for the Court in a democratic society to anticipate the ballots 
of the people or to pre-empt the acknowledged domain of the national 
legislature. That the Court was aware of these problems is evidenced 
by one of the questions it submitted to the attorneys general of the 
states: “Is it within the judicial power, in construing the Amend- 
ment, to abolish segregation in public schools?”* The ultimate deci- 
sion of the Court indicates that it felt it had, at least, concurrent juris- 
diction with Congress and since Congress had not acted, the Court 
felt free to do so. Had the full meaning of the Fourteenth Amend- 


6 Davis, John W., Oral Argument in Brown v. Board of Education (private printing), 
p. 18. 

7 McCulloch v. Maryland, 4 Wheaton (U.S.) (1819) at 410. 

8 Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka, Kansas, 345 U.S. 972-973 (1952). 
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ment been clarified by its consideration in Congress and by its rati- 
fication by the states, perhaps the action taken by the Court would 
not have generated so much confusion. As it stands, this initia] con- 
fusion was multiplied by several other conflicting factors in the 
Brown case. In the first place the Brown case actually included five 
distinct cases. Four of these, since they dealt with state action, were 
examined in the light of the “equal protection” clause of the Four- 
teenth Amendment. The fifth, Bolling v. Sharpe, originating in the 
District of Columbia, in which the federal government has exclusive 
jurisdiction, was decided on the basis of the Fifth Amendment, which 
forbids federal activity “depriving any person of life, liberty or prop- 
erty without due process of law.” 

The necessity of interpreting two different amendments in order to 
arrive at its unanimous nullifying decision, forced the Court to ex- 
plain the relative significance of the “equal protection” clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment and the “due process” clause of the Fifth 
Amendment. The explanation given by the Court to the effect that 
these two clauses although stemming from our American ideal of fair- 
ness yet were not always “interchangeable” and that “discrimina- 
tions may be so unjustifiable as to be violative of due process” was 
not very enlightening. Furthermore, the constitutional criterion of 
“due process” is “reasonableness.” But six Courts prior to the War- 
ren Court had found state laws segregating the races in public schools 
reasonable means of achieving a legitimate governmental end. Only 
the Warren Court said such laws are “not reasonably related to any 
proper governmental objective.”*° What made these laws reasonable 
for all previous Courts but unreasonable to the Warren Court? Was 
it the “total view of education today”? Was it the sociological and 
psychological “predilection” of the Court? or was it “the felt necessi- 
ties of the times, the prevalent moral and political theories,” interna- 
tional and domestic, which induced the Warren Court to declare a 
hoary precedent unreasonable and discriminatory? That all these ele- 
ments were somewhat intermingled with the Court’s reasoning can 
hardly be denied. It is this intermingling of the disparate elements, 
employed by the Court to spell out discrimination, that has rendered 
the Brown decision subject to so much legal criticism. In the realm 


® Bolling v. Sharpe, 347 U.S. 499 (1953). 
10 [bid. at 500. 
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of logic there are two other factors which have been productive of un- 
necessary confusion. The first stems from the Court’s use of an anal- 
ogy and the second originates in the implementing decision of 1955. 
In regard to the former, the Court transfers from the Sweatt and Mc- 
Laurin cases an educational theory certainly applicable to graduate 
and law students and applies it to elementary and high school stu- 
dents where its applicability is not very evident. Speaking of educa- 
tional factors necessary on a graduate level, like mutual interchange 
of ideas and group discussion with one’s associates, Chief Justice 
Warren in the Brown case says “such conditions apply with added 
force to children in grade and high schools.”"* One may reasonably 
doubt the constitutional longevity of this bewildering judicial adapta- 
tion. Finally, the absence in the implementing decision of any dis- 
cussion on the immediacy and personal nature of the right to educa- 
tion would seem to indicate that the Court was faced with more than 
a semantic problem in its search for equity. 

Although the Brown case creates serious areas of doubt and con- 
fusion, the gradual refinement by the Court of the notion of equality 
required to sustain the Plessy doctrine, leaves little room for doubt 
that the constitutional capsule “separate but equal” was slowly but 
surely disintegrating and soon would be totally impotent in the field 
of higher education. The demise of the Plessy doctrine was fore- 
shadowed by the Court’s decision in the Gaines case. 


II 


The constitutional doctrine which guided the Supreme Court for 
fifty-eight years in its excursions into the field of segregated educa- 
tion was capsulized at an early date in the phrase “separate but 
equal.” The doctrine originated not in a case concerning education 
but in one involving intrastate commerce, which lies, according to the 
Constitution, within the jurisdiction of the states. The state legisla- 
ture of Louisiana in 1890 required railway companies, operating 
within the state, to provide equal but separate accommodations for 
the white and colored races. Mr. Plessy (4% Caucasian) refused to 
sit in a coach provided for Negroes and insisted upon being seated 
in the one for whites. He was arrested, tried, and convicted in the 


11 347 U.S. 494 (1953). 
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state courts for violating the law. Upon conviction he appealed to the 
Supreme Court of the United States to have the conviction set aside on 
the ground that the state law demanding separation of Negroes and 
whites on intrastate railways deprived him of his liberty without due 
process of law and in addition denied to him equal protection of the 
law in contravention of the Fourteenth Amendment. 

Mr. Justice Brown, speaking for a majority of the Court, denied 
that the separate but equal accommodations required by law violated 
any section of the Fourteenth Amendment. He found the law of 
Louisiana a “reasonable exercise of the State police power””™* and in- 


sisted that a state 


. in determining the question of reasonableness is at liberty to act with 
reference to the established usages, customs, and traditions of the people, and 
with a view to the promotion of their comfort, and the preservation of the 
public peace and good order. Gauged by this standard, we cannot say that a 
law which authorizes or even requires the separation of the races in public 
conveyances is unreasonable, or more obnoxious to the Fourteenth Amend- 


ment than the Acts of Congress requiring separate schools for colored chil- 
dren in the District of Columbia, the constitutionality of which does not seem 


to have been questioned, or the corresponding acts of state legislatures.** 


In view of the decision in the Brown case, 1954, it should be noted 
that the Court in this earlier case met and rejected the challenge of 
the due process clause by establishing the reasonableness of the 
Louisiana state law. The established usages, customs, and traditions 
of the people permitted no doubt in the Court’s mind of the validity 
of the law demanding separate facilities. The Court did not agree 
with the thinking of some at that time that “laws requiring their sepa- 
ration . . . necessarily imply the inferiority of either race to the 
other.”"* Conversely, the Court noted that such laws “have been 
generally, if not universally, recognized as within the competency of 
the state legislatures in the exercise of their police powers.” 

In the Plessy case the decision was not unanimous. There was a 
dissent and that dissent was made in rather vigorous terms by Justice 
Harlan. It was his opinion that the Louisiana statute was in violation 


12 Plessy v. Ferguson 163 U.S. 550 (1896). 
13 [bid. 
14 Tbid. at 554. 


15 [bid. 
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of “the personal freedom of citizens.”’* To Harlan, the Fourteenth 
Amendment meant at least this: 
That the laws in the States shall be the same for the black as for the white. 
. and in regard to the colored race, for whose protection the amendment 
was primarily designed, that no discrimination shall be made against them by 
law because of their color.’" 


Separation of the races, by law on a railway, was unjust state dis- 
crimination, creating, as it did, “‘a badge of servitude wholly incon- 
sistent with the freedom and the equality before the law, established 
by the Constitution.”** Harlan maintained that the “Constitution was 
color blind, and, neither knows nor tolerates classes among citi- 
zens.” He expressed deep regret that a decision of the highest court 
in the land allowed a state to regulate the fundamental and personal 
rights of its citizens “solely upon the basis of race.””*° 

As early as 1896, most of the charged elements which were thrust 
upon the Court in the Brown case were already present. The Court 
discussed the meaning of the Fourteenth Amendment; it looked into 
the Civil Rights cases of 1883. It was conscious of the difference be- 
tween political and social rights. It was not totally unaware of the 


psychological and social implications of the “badge of inferiority,” 


which segregation might bestow. 

The Court’s reasoning in the Plessy case seems to have been 
strengthened by the fact that the laws in so many of the states in all 
parts of the country permitted or required segregation in public edu- 
cation. In establishing the doctrine of “separate but equal,” the Court 
had fashioned a constitutional norm, a legal yardstick for measuring 
the validity of state statutes enforcing segregation of the races in in- 
trastate transportation. The Court had within its judicial repertoire 
the means of transferring this norm as a constitutional test of enforced 
segregation in other fields. The means that the Court used was the 
simple but deceptive device of the analogical argument, a device 
used again by the Court in the Brown case of 1954, but perhaps, less 
convincingly.” 

Perhaps, “separate but equal” was one of those fortuitous phrases, 


16 [bid. at 557. 17 Ibid. at 556. 

18 [bid. at 562. 19 Ibid. at 559. 2° Ibid. 

21JIn the Brown case the Court by way of analogy applied educational methods de- 
signed for graduate and law students to elementary and high school children. 
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such as “direct or indirect” or “business affected with a public inter- 
est,” which from time to time extricated the Supreme Court from 
difficult positions but which the Court eventually has modified or dis- 
carded in the light of new experiences. Certain it is that “separate 
but equal” was the accepted constitutional solvent of racial problems 
from 1896 to 1954. Separatism in racial education is a relatively 
simple concept but the same cannot be said for the judicially ac- 
cepted notions of equality. Commenting on the validity of the “sep- 
arate but equal” principle, Professor Cushman said: 

In common usage there are no degrees of equality, things or conditions are 
either equal or they are not equal. But the Supreme Court has not taken this 
view. It has held, rather, that equality in accommodations means not exact 
or mathematical equality, but only “substantial” equality. In earlier cases the 
Court was extremely lenient in construing what “equality” required in the 
segregated school system of the South. . . . It looked as though the Negro 
was not only to be segregated, but must also be content with very inferior 


accommodations and service under that segregation.”* 


The force of Cushman’s statement is clearly demonstrated in the first 
two cases directly concerned with the “separate but equal” doctrine 
in the field of public education. The Court seemed to have been more 
than lenient in its scrutiny of the “equality” of facilities offered to 
the segregated Negroes. 

The first case to appear on the docket of the Supreme Court came 
on a Writ of Error from the Supreme Court of Georgia.” For several 
years, in accordance with the Constitution and statute laws of Geor- 
gia, the Board of Education of Richmond County had not only main- 
tained by taxation a system of separate elementary-intermediate and 
grammar schools for all children but had also established several sep- 
arate high schools. 

Although the Georgia Act of 1872 did not authorize the Board of 
Education to establish a system of high school education, it did al- 
low the Board at its discretion to establish “high schools at such 
points in the county as the interest or convenience of the people 
required.””** The Board, in accordance with its discretionary powers, 


22 Cushman, Robert E., Leading Constitutional Decisions (10th Ed. New York, Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, 1955), pp. 182-183. 
23 Cumming v. County Board of Education, 175 U.S. 528-545 (1899). 


24 Ibid. at 531. 
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established in 1880 Ware High School for colored children. Seven- 
teen years later, after a full hearing of all interested parties the Board 
for economic reasons closed Ware High School, the only public high 
school for Negroes. The Board claimed that this action was necessary 
to provide the “rudiments of education to two hundred Negro chil- 
dren” and that it was “financially unable at this time to erect build- 
ings and employ additional teachers for the large number of colored 
children who were in need of primary education.” In the meantime, 
the Negro children of high school age and ability could attend, for a 
fee no higher than they were charged at Ware, any one of the three 
private colored high schools in Augusta. 

Mr. Cumming and other interested Negro parents sought to en- 
join the Board of Education from maintaining a high school for the 
white students while denying the same to Negro students. The parents 
“averred that the action of the Board of Education was a denial of 
equal protection of the laws secured by the Constitution of the United 
States.” ** Furthermore, they maintained, at the trial court, that it “was 
inequitable, illegal and unconstitutional for the Board to levy .. . 
any tax for educational purposes of the county, from the benefits of 
which the petitioners in the persons of their children of school age 
were excluded and debarred.”””’ 

The trial court awarded an injunction restraining the Board of 
Education from using any tax-raised educational funds, present or 
future, to maintain a white high school until it provided “equal fa- 
cilities” for Negroes, “or until further order of the Court.” How- 
ever, the county trial court suspended its order to allow an appeal to 
the state’s Supreme Court for an interpretation of the Acts of the 
State’s legislature of 1872 and 1877, allowing the county school 
board discretion in establishing high schools at such points as the 
interest or convenience of the people required. 

The Supreme Court of the state, after declaring that the “constitu- 
tion and laws of that state justified the Board of Education in main- 
taining, at the expense of the plaintiffs, public schools for white chil- 
dren and in abolishing . . . similar or equivalent schools for the edu- 


25 Ibid. at 532-533. 
26 bid. at 531. 
27 Ibid. at 532. 
28 [bid. at 535. 
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cation of the colored children,” reversed the judgment of the lower 
court on the ground “that it erred in granting an injunction.”” In 
compliance with these instructions the trial court refused the relief 
asked by the plaintiffs and dismissed their petition. 

It would seem worthy of note that in both the trial court and in the 
state Supreme Court the fact of separation of the races was not in con- 
test and that the arguments centered on “equal facilities” and on 
whether the discretion allowed the Board of Education was “reason- 
able” or “arbitrary.”*’ A review of the proceedings in the Supreme 
Court of Georgia would seem to indicate that the attorneys for the 
plaintiffs did not overemphasize the precise provisions of the Four- 
teenth Amendment they considered violated by the discretionary laws 
of Georgia. Furthermore, the plaintiffs’ attorneys in the Supreme 
Court of the United States seemed more concerned with closing the 
high school for the white children than in opening one for Negroes. 
This fact was judicially recognized by Justice Harlan who wrote the 
opinion for the Court. In accepting the state Supreme Court’s inter- 
pretation of its constitution and laws, Harlan said, in part: 

Under the circumstances disclosed, we cannot say that this action of the 
State Court was, within the meaning of the Fourteenth Amendment, a denial 
by the State to the plaintiffs and to those associated with them, of the equal 
protection of the laws or of any privilege belonging to them as citizens of the 
United States. . . . The education of the people in schools maintained by 
state taxation is a matter belonging to the respective states, and any inter- 
ference upon the part of the federal authority with the management of such 
schools cannot be justified except in a case of a clear and unmistakable dis- 
regard of rights secured by the Supreme Law of the land." 


It is of no little significance that the decision in this case was unani- 
mous and that it was announced by the justice who in the Plessy case 
claimed that the “Constitution is color blind.” 

Twenty-six years were to pass before the next case involving the 
“separate but equal” doctrine in the field of public education came 
before the Supreme Court of the United States. The intervening pe- 
riod, although generally one of calm, was not without its race prob- 
lems in education and transportation. These conflicts, however, were 
resolved in the various states and lower federal courts by the Plessy 


29 [bid. at 536. °° Ibid. at 538. *1 [bid. at 545. 
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formula and the Cumming precedent. Why, then, did the Court 
choose to hear its second case on segregated education in the conflict 
of Gong-Lum v. Rice?*’ Perhaps the answer to this question may be 
found in the fact that Martha Lum, in whose interest the constitution 
and statute law of Mississippi were challenged, happened to be an 
American citizen of pure Chinese descent. For her, as well as for the 
Negro, race and the color line barred her admission to the white 
school of her choice. The Negroes, however, were somewhat more 
fortunate, for they had schools of their own but there was no school 
in the state for the Chinese. The state Supreme Court was unable to 
grant Miss Lum the desired relief because the “constitution divided 
the educable children into those of the pure White or Caucasian races, 
on the one hand, and the Brown, Yellow and Black races on the 
other.”** In view of this constitutional division of the races the 
court saw no necessity for the state legislature to provide separate 
schools for each race. Miss Lum, it was clear, was entitled to all the 
benefit of the colored public schools. 

The Supreme Court of the United States experienced no difficulty 
in affirming the decision of the state courts. Speaking through Chief 
Justice Taft, a unanimous court said: 

The question here is whether a Chinese citizen of the United States is denied 
equal protection of the laws when he is classed among the colored races and 
furnished facilities for education equal to that offered to all, whether White, 
Brown, Yellow or Black. Were this a new question it would call for a very 
full argument and consideration but we think that it is the same question 


which has been many times decided to be within the constitutional power of 
the state legislature to settle without intervention of the federal courts under 


the federal Constitution.** 


The Court in this case as well as in the previous one did not seem 
to have been overly concerned with any specific test of equality. It 
almost seems as though the Court assumed that the separate education 
was equal. Having satisfied itself that there was a school for the col- 
ored race and that it was situated in a convenient place for Martha 
Lum, the Court did not, as far as the records show, question the 
equality of the two schools in regard to physical facilities, curricu- 


32 Gong Lum v. Rice, 275 U.S. 78-87 (1927). 
33 [bid. at 82. 
34 [bid, at 85-86. 
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lum or length of the school term. In this case the Court accepted, sub 
silentio, a new development in regard to separation, that is, that sep- 
arate education meant that only whites are to be segregated. The 
commingling of the Negroes with the other races presented no consti- 
tutional bar to the Plessy doctrine of “separate but equal.” 

The laissez-faire attitude of the Court toward the genuine equality 
of segregated education underwent a change in the Gaines case’’ and 
this decision has been considered by some as “‘a land mark in the 
history of Negro education.” 

The State of Missouri had provided by law for the separation of 
Negroes and white students in education. It had made great strides 
in equalizing the facilities for each. The University of Missouri was 
established for whites, and Lincoln University for Negroes. Although 
a Negro could not attend the law school of the University of Missouri, 
the State did guarantee by law a legal education to those Negroes 
who desired it. Mr. Lloyd Gaines, a well-qualified graduate of Lin- 
coln University, applied for admission to the law school of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. The University denied him admission “on the 
ground that it was contrary to the constitution, laws and public policy 
of the State to admit a Negro as a student in the University of Mis- 
souri.””*’ A!though Mr. Gaines did not test the Missouri law by apply- 
ing for admission at the Lincoln University and in this manner failed 
to avail himself of all administrative procedures, he claimed that the 
refusal on the part of the University of Missouri to admit him as a 
law student constituted a “denial by the state of the equal protection 
of the laws in violation of the Fourteenth Amendment of the Federal 
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Constitution. 

Mr. Gaines initiated a mandamus proceeding to compel the Cu- 
rators of the University to admit him. The Circuit Court of the state 
refused to grant the writ and its denial was sustained by the Missouri 
Supreme Court. The Supreme Court of the United States granted cer- 


tiorari. 
In argument before the Supreme Court the Curators maintained 


35 Missouri ex Rel. Gaines v. Canada, Registrar of the University of Missouri et al., 
305 U.S. 337-354 (1938). 

36 Spurlock, Clark, op. cit., p. 190. 

37 305 U.S. at 343. 
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that the state had not denied the plaintiff equal protection of the law. 
To substantiate this claim, they appealed to the Missouri statute which 
allowed the curators of Lincoln University discretionary powers either 
to establish a law school for Negroes or to pay the tuition of the 
qualified Negroes who wished to attend law schools in one of the ad- 
jacent states. These law schools in Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, and II- 
linois, the defendants insisted, were the equals of that of Missouri. 
The same system of education was used in all. All the law schools 
including that of Missouri trained students for the practice of law in 
any state where the Anglo-American system of law obtains. Even the 
case books used in all five schools were substantially identical. 

Mr. Gaines, however, pointed out that regardless of these similari- 
ties there were other very important and definite advantages in at- 
tending law school in Missouri, such as, studying Missouri law, at- 
tending Missouri’s courts and the prestige of the Missouri Law School 
in Missouri where his future clients would live. 

The Supreme Court of the United States refused to accept the de- 
fendant’s arguments as pertinent and reversed the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of Missouri. Chief Justice Hughes, speaking for the 


Court, said: 


The basic consideration is not as to what sort of opportunities other states 
provide, or whether these are as good as those in Missouri, but as to what 
opportunities Missouri itself furnishes to white students and denies to Negroes 
solely on the ground of color. The admissibility of laws separating the races 
in the enjoyment of privileges afforded by the state rests wholly upon the 
equality of privileges which the laws give to the separated groups within the 
state. . . . The equal protection of the laws is a pledge of the protection of 
equal laws. . . . Manifestly, the obligation of the state to give the protection 
of equal laws can be performed only where its laws operate, that is, within its 


jurisdiction.*® 


The Court was also unwilling to accept the state’s plea that the le- 
gal education it provided outside the state was only temporary until 
Lincoln University had time to establish a law school. This “resort” 
the Court said, “may mitigate the inconvenience of the discrimination 
but cannot serve to validate it.”*° 
This case is significant for at least two reasons. In the first place 


39 [bid. at 349-350. 
40 Ibid at 350. 
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the Court was not willing to accept nominal equality as a justification 
for segregated education. As a matter of fact the Court refused to ap- 
prove of substantial equality supplied by another state. Secondly, it 
is of no little importance that the decision of the Court in this case was 
announced by Chief Justice Hughes. Twenty years prior to this deci- 
sion, Mr. Hughes, then an associate justice, had spoken for the Court 
in a case concerned with interstate commerce and segregation.*’ At 
that time, he rejected as immaterial a railway company’s rebuttal 
that the reason why equal but separate accommodations, sleeping 
and dining cars, had not been provided for Negro passengers, was 
the fact that few Negroes traveled on the line. Mr. Hughes said: 

This argument with respect to volume of traffic seems to us without merit. 
It makes the constitutional right depend upon the number of persons who may 
be discriminated against, whereas the essence of the constitutional right is 
that it is a personal one.** 

Mr. Hughes, now Chief Justice, in the Gaines Case, again and on 
the identical ground, refused to accept Missouri’s reason for not pro- 
viding a law school in Missouri for Negroes, because there was not a 
sufficient number of requests from Negroes. The right of Mr. Gaines 


for a legal education provided by the state of Missouri, Mr. Hughes 


said, “was a personal right.””** 

While the Chief Justice did not maintain that the state had a 
duty to provide legal training for its citizens, he did insist that it 
was the state’s duty to provide equal facilities for Negroes, if the state 
offered legal education for the whites. It was, the Court said, “‘as an 
individual that he (Gaines) was entitled to the equal protection of 
the laws, and the state was bound to furnish him within its borders 
facilities . . . whether or not other Negroes sought the same opportu- 
nities.”** 

The judicial transfer of the personal element of the constitutional 
right from the McCabe, an interstate commerce case, to that of Gaines, 
an education case, reoriented the notion of equality in the Plessy 
doctrine of “separate but equal.” As a result of this decision the 
Court demanded not only that separate education be equal and that 


~ 41 McCabe vy. Atchinson, T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 235 U.S. 151-161 (1914). 
42 [bid. at 161. 
43 305 U.S. at 351. 
44 Ibid. at 351. 
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this equality be established within the state concerned but also it in- 
dicated, because of the personal nature of the right involved, that it 
would not tolerate a delay on the part of a state in creating equal fa- 
cilities even for one Negro student. 

This decision, although still honoring the Plessy doctrine, actually 
sounded the death knell of the separate but equal philosophy in grad- 
uate and professional education. To establish for one, two or even a 
few Negro students professional and graduate schools, which would 
be equal to the time-honored universities of the South, would be no 
easy task, even though the South might try it. The thinking, however, 
in the Gaines case left separate education no other alternative. Even 
this alternative was restricted by the first case to come before the 
Supreme Court after World War II, Sipuel v. Board of Regents.” 

The case arose in 1946. The University of Oklahoma, although 
it provided no law school for Negroes, refused, solely because of her 
color, to admit Ada Sipuel as a student. Miss Sipuel requested the 
district court to issue a writ of mandamus, compelling the school au- 
thorities to-admit her. The district court refused to comply and its 
refusal was confirmed by the state Supreme Court. The Supreme 
Court of the United States granted certiorari and in a per curiam 


decision announced another significant point of law which rendered 
the state’s defense of the separate but equal doctrine still more difh- 
cult. The Supreme Court issued the following mandate: 


The petitioner is entitled to secure a legal education afforded by a state 
institution. To this time, it is denied her although during the same period 
many white applicants have been afforded legal education by the state. The 
state must provide it for her in conformity with the equal protection clause 
of the fourteenth amendment and provide it as soon as it does for applicants 
of any other group.*® 

In an all-out effort to comply with the Court’s mandate and at the 
same time to preserve segregation in legal education, the University’s 
regents announced that Langston University, the state Negro college, 
would open a law school for Miss Sipuel. This law school, created 
on the spur of the moment, consisted of three white lawyers who were 
assigned to teach Miss Sipuel in a room in the state Capitol. Miss 
Sipuel declined the offer and began legal proceedings to gain ad- 


45 Sipuel v. Board of Regents of the University of Oklahoma et al., 332 U.S. 631 (1948). 
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mission to Oklahoma University’s law school. She denied that the 
creation of her three-professor law school met the demands of the 
Court’s mandate. Before her appeal had reached the Supreme Court, 
which was soon by another per curiam opinion to deny her contention, 
Miss Sipuel had become Mrs. Fisher. In 1949 the University of 
Oklahoma, free from all legal compulsion, admitted Mrs. Fisher for 


the study of law. 
Perhaps the gratuitous act of the University was not without a 


tinge of self-interest. Mrs. Fisher had not been the only one who 
thought that the spontaneous creation of a three-professor law school 
was an evasion of the Court’s mandate. Mr. Justice Rutledge dis- 
senting in the Fisher case said: 

In my judgment neither the action taken by the Supreme Court of Okla- 
homa nor that of the District Court of Cleveland County, following upon the 
decision and issuance of our mandate in Sipuel v. Board of Regents, 332 U.S. 
631, is consistent with our opinion in that case or therefore with our man- 
date which issued forthwith.** 

It would be difficult to find any substantial equality in the separate 
school of three professors and one student. But for the time being, 
at least, the Court seemed willing, although there were two justices 
dissenting, to accept this miniature law school as meeting the require- 
ments of “separate but equal” and as satisfying the personal element 
of the right to equal protection of the laws. Two years later, however, 
the Court made a more serious effort to guarantee the Negroes “equal- 
ity in fact and not in legal fiction.”** In Sweatt v. Painter® the Court 
turned the searchlight of judicial review on the two remaining but 
judicially weakened ramparts of the wall of segregation in the field 
of higher education. 

The Sweatt case had many points in common with those of Sipuel 
and Fisher. Mr. Sweatt was denied admission to the University of 
Texas law school on the sole ground that he was a Negro and that 
the University was for white students only. At the time of his appli- 
cation for admission there was no law school for Negroes in Texas. 
Mr. Sweatt initiated mandamus proceedings but the trial court, al- 
though it recognized that the state’s action in denying him an oppor- 
tunity for legal education granted to others was a deprivation of 


47 Fisher v. Hurst, 333 U.S. 151 (1947). 48 Ibid. at 152. 
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his rights guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amendment, did not al- 
low the relief requested. As a matter of fact, it continued the case 
for six months to allow Texas time to establish a law school for Ne- 
groes. This law school was not much better than that established by 
Oklahoma for Miss Sipuel. It had no independent full-time faculty 
or library. It was not accredited. Mr. Sweatt refused to enroll and 
the trial court denied the writ of mandamus on the finding that the 
new Texas law school for Negroes was substantially equivalent to that 
offered by the state to white students. The Supreme Court of Texas 
refused to hear an appeal but the Supreme Court of the United 
States granted it. 

In the meantime the state of Texas increased the facilities for the 
Negro law school. It now had a faculty of five full-time professors, a 
student body of twenty-three, over sixteen thousand volumes in a li- 
brary served by a full-time staff, a legal aid society and was well on 
the way to full accreditation. The Supreme Court of the United States 
looked for but was unable to find substantial equality between the 
Negro law school and that provided for whites by the University of 
Texas. The latter had a larger full-time faculty, many of whom were 


recognized authorities, a voluminous library, a large student body, a 
law review, moot court facilities and very distinguished alumni. As a 
result of this comparative study the Court declared: 


We cannot find substantial equality in the educational opportunities offered 
white and Negro law students by the state. . .. What is more important, the 
University of Texas Law School possesses to a far greater degree those quali- 
ties which are incapable of objective measurement but which make for great- 
ness in a law school. Such qualities, to name but a few, include reputation 
of the faculty, experience of the administration, position and influence of the 
Alumni, standing in the community, tradition and prestige.*° 


In view of the evident inequalities the Court, relying on its determi- 
nation of the “immediacy” of the petitioner’s right to equality in the 
Sipuel case and the personal and individual nature of that right, 
previously stressed in the Gaines case, declared: 

we hold that the equal protection clause of the fourteenth amendment requires 
that the petitioner (Mr. Sweatt) be admitted to the University of Texas Law 
School. The judgment is reversed.** 


50 Jbid. at 633-634. 
51 [bid. at 636. 
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This decision all but shattered the wall of segregation in the field 
of higher education provided by a state. This was the first time that 
the Supreme Court directed a law school reserved for white students 
to admit a Negro. While it must be admitted that the Court did not 
say that no state law school established for Negroes could be equal 
to that of a long and well-established state law school for whites the 
implications of such an impossibility were clearly visible. It must 
also be conceded, especially in view of the Court’s refusal to re- 
examine the Plessy doctrine, that separate education remained within 
the meaning of the Fourteenth Amendment as long as such educa- 
tion was equal. 

The McLaurin case,” decided at the same time as that of Sweatt, 
made the realization of substantial equality more difficult by rejecting 
a rather simple form of segregation. Mr. McLaurin, an experienced 
Negro professor with a master’s degree, sought admission to the 
graduate school of the University of Oklahoma to study for his doc- 
torate in education. On being denied admission solely because of his 
race, he sought injunctive relief “alleging that the action of the 
School authorities and the state statutes upon which their action was 
based, were unconstitutional and deprived him of the equal protec- 
tion of the laws.”** A three judge district court, adhering to the 
doctrine of the Sipuel case, held that the state had a duty to provide 
Mr. McLaurin with the education he sought as soon as it provided it 
for others, and, in addition, that Oklahoma’s statutes, inasmuch as 
they were the legal basis for excluding the plaintiff, were unconsti- 
tutional, Despite this judgment the Court refused to grant the relief 
requested on the presumption that the state of Oklahoma would obey 
the constitutional mandate. The legislature of the state did alter its 
statutes to admit Negroes to institutions of higher learning in speci- 
fied cases. However, the amended statute still required that such 
Negroes as were admitted to state institutions reserved for whites 
were to be given instructions “upon a segregated basis.” The con- 
crete manner of segregation was left to the “discretion of the presi- 
dent of the University.””* 
~ 82 McLaurin v. Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Education et al., 339 U.S. 637 
(1950). 
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In accordance with the amended Oklahoma statute and the discre- 
tionary decree of the President of the University, Mr. McLaurin was 
required: 

. . - To sit apart at a designated desk in an anteroom adjoining the class 
room; to sit at a designated desk on the mezzanine floor of the library, bui 


not to use the desks in the regular reading room; and to sit at a designated 
table and to eat at a different time from other students in the school 


cafeteria.® 


Mr. McLaurin filed a motion to modify these conditions but the 
district court, which had retained jurisdiction in the case, denied 
that this form of segregation was a denial of the equal protection 
of the law. An appeal was carried by the plaintiff to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. However, before this appeal was heard, 
the University did alter the treatment of the plaintiff. Under the re- 
vised system he was allowed to sit in the same classroom but in a row 
specified for colored students; he was permitted to eat at the same 
time in the cafeteria but only at a special table; he was assigned to 
a table in the main library. 

On a review of this case the Supreme Court was of the opinion that 
even these so-called minor restrictions seriously impeded the plain- 
tiff’s ability “to study, to engage in discussion and exchange of views 
with other students, and, in general, to learn his profession.”** The 
Court considered as irrelevant the defendant’s argument that the stu- 
dents themselves, even though the school restrictions were removed, 
would refuse to associate with Mr. McLaurin. The Court went on 
to say: 

There is a vast difference, a constitutional difference between restrictions 


imposed by the State which prohibit the intellectual commingling of the stu- 
dents, and the refusal of individuals to commingle where the state presents no 


such bar.*” 

The Court seemed fully aware, in view of the increasingly complex 
nature of our society, that the impairment of Mr. McLaurin’s edu- 
cation would be reflected in that of all who were later to study under 
his guidance. In conclusion Chief Justice Vinson, citing the Sweatt case 
and speaking for the Court said: 


We conclude that the conditions under which this appellant is required to 
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receive his education deprive him of his personal and present right to the 
equal protection of the laws. We hold that under these circumstances the 
fourteenth amendment precludes differences in treatment by the state based on 
race. Appellant, having been admitted to a state supported graduate school, 
must receive the same treatment at the hands of the state as students of other 


races. The judgment is reversed.** 


The Court’s decision in the McLaurin case marks the end of an era. 
During the fifty-four years since the announcement of the Plessy 
doctrine the Court had modified its definition of equality case by 
case. It was satisfied in the beginning with a nominal equality, sepa- 
rate class rooms or buildings, without very much concern for curricu- 
lum or school term. As a matter of fact, an examination of the early 
cases would almost lead one to believe, at least as far as the Court 
was concerned, that education in the South, since it was separate, was 
presumed to be equal. Furthermore, with the exception of Hughes 
during his first appointment to the Court, no one seemed to have 
realized that the equality guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amendment 
was a personal right and that a delay by state action of its implemen- 
tation ws a violation of the constitutional right. 

The return of Hughes in 1930 to the Court, this time as Chief Jus- 
tice, coupled with the social and economic revolutions of the thirties, 
was a significant event. Nor is it of less significance that the Gaines 
case came before the Court after the Roosevelt attack on the Court 
and after Hughes had converted one of the Court’s five conservatives 
and carried him along with the majority in the epoch making decision 
in a civil and social rights case.” 

Nominal equality yielded in the Gaines case to a substantial equal- 
ity which became more concerned with the total view of modern edu- 
cation just as the West Coast Hotel case had taken a total view of the 
position of women not only in the economy but also in the life of 
America. According to this new view of equality in education, similar 
class rooms, matching curricula, qualified teachers were not suf- 


ficient to justify separation, 
III 
Between the decision in the Gaines case and the next case involving 
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the question of segregation in education, the Second World War had 
been fought. In this war Negroes had served their country well not 
only in the labor fields on the home front but also in the various 
branches of the service. In the postwar years, many economic and 
social developments had been achieved. Along with these develop- 
ments came a new equality, the equality of opportunity for all. This 
equality was in no little way based on the recognized need for and 
expansion of education. Education for all became a slogan. In an 
attempt to overcome existing bias in the basic fields of American 
life, President Truman by an executive order” established a Civil 
Rights Committee and shortly thereafter prohibited segregation in 
tlie armed forces. Consequently, by the time that the Sweatt and the 
McLaurin cases were heard by the Supreme Court, a new social and 
political milieu had been created. One is not surprised, therefore, 
to find the Court’s new definition of equality in educational facilities 
reflecting the effects of the great social change. In these cases also, 
the Court emphasized the fact that the right to these facilities was 
a personal and an immediate one. 

Three of the post-World War II cases were concerned with law 
school education. The Supreme Court needed no extrinsic norms to 
inform itself on the constituent elements of legal education. The Court 
is a group of lawyers. They knew that a law school needed more than 
a classroom building and a library. Interchange of ideas, association 
and discussion among law students were also essential for their de- 
velopment. Moot courts and attendance at the trials of the local Bar 
were as important as renowned professors, a law journal and dis- 
tinguished alumni. Many of these elements defied objective measure- 
ments and were intangible but their presence, the Court said, “makes 
for greatness” in law school education. No separate makeshift law 
school could meet these demands nor possess the equality necessary 
for separateness, These ideas reinforced by Hughes’s precedents 
in McCabe v. Atchison and Sweatt v. Painter opened the doors of the 
white law schools for qualified Negro students. The McLaurin case 
played a similar role for the Negro graduate students. Here separate- 
ness, segregation in itself, was revealing its basic inequalities. Had 
the Brown case involved legal and graduate education, few students 
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of the Court or of education would have been surprised or shocked at 
the Court’s rejection of the “separate but equal” doctrine. 

By a continual refinement of its definition of equal facilities, the 
Court, in deference to its traditional reluctance to consider constitu- 
tional issues, except in the particular case at hand, had been able 
since 1896 to find in all cases inequalities and consequently was not 
forced by the existent facts of any case to re-examine the Plessy doc- 
trine. However, by 1952, five” cases had reached the Supreme Court, 
one of which, by its facts,’ and all by the urging of counsel, de- 
manded a re-examination of the separate but equal doctrine in the 
light of the total concept of modern education. 

We must consider, the Court said, public education in the light of its full 
development and its present place in American life throughout the nation. 
Only in this way, can it be determined if segregation in public schools de- 
prives these plaintiffs of the equal protection of the laws. 

The cases which are known as the Brown case had their origins 
in the states of Kansas, South Carolina, Virginia, Delaware and the 
District of Columbia. Although these cases differ somewhat both 
in regard to their facts and local conditions, a common legal ques- 


tion, the Court said, “justifies their consideration together in this 
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consolidated opinion. 
Each case was concerned with minors of the Negro race who had 


been denied by public authority admission on a nonsegregated basis 
to the public high schools of their respective communities. In all 
cases but that of Delaware, a three judge Federal district court de- 
nied relief to the plaintiffs on the ground of the familiar “separate but 
equal” principle of the Plessy case. 

Members of the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, attorneys for the plaintiffs, taking their lead from 
the Kansas case contended that compulsory segregation by race in 
public school education was in its very nature an unjust discrimina- 
tion and, consequently, such education was not and could not be equal. 
On the district court level in Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka. 


Kansas, the Court found that 
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Segregation of White and colored children in public schools has a detri- 
mental effect upon the colored children. The impact is greater when it has 
the sanction of law for the policy of separating the races is usually interpreted 
as denoting the inferiority of the Negro group.® 


The Court was also of the opinion that compulsory segregation led 
to the retardation of the educational and mental development of 
Negro children. This finding was in full agreement with that of the 
Court in Gebhart v. Belton in which it said: 

I conclude from the testimony that in our Delaware society, state-imposed 
segregation in education itself results in the Negro children, as a class, receiv- 
ing opportunities which are substantially inferior. 


Before the Supreme Court rendered its decision in the Brown case, 
it restored all the cases to the docket for further argumentation on 
five’ specified points, some historical, others legal and others con- 
cerned with judiciary equity. It invited the Attorneys General of 
the United States and of the southern states as friends of the Court to 
file briefs answering the proposed questions. The briefs of the south- 
ern states presented an unanimous opinion that the Congress which 
passed and the states which ratified the Fourteenth Amendment, did 
not intend the abolition of segregation in public schools. The Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of Colored People, attorneys 
for the Negro children, also filed a brief in which it was alleged 
that it was evident that both the Congress and the ratifying state con- 
ventions intended the abolition of segregation in public education. 
The brief, however, of the Attorney General of the United States 
claimed that history on this precise point was not conclusive. The 
Court, in the light of this contradictory testimony, while admitting 
that the historical findings “‘cast some light” on the point in issue, 
concluded that “‘it was not enough to resolve the problem with which 
we are faced. At best, they are inconclusive.” 

Similar conflicting findings were presented to the Court on the 
second question, with the Attorney General of the United States and 
the Attorneys for the colored children answering the third question 

85 Tbid. at 494. 
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in the affirmative, namely, that “it was within the judicial power in 
construing the amendment to abolish segregation in public schools.””° 

Since the Court found the historical argument concerning the 
meaning of the Fourteenth Amendment inconclusive, it refused to 
“turn the clock back” to 1868 and directed its attention to a con- 
sideration of public education “in the light of its full development 
and its present place in American life throughout the nation.” The 
Court recognized the fact that education was perhaps the most im- 
portant function of state and local governments. It found evidence to 
sustain this conclusion in the compulsory school laws and the great 
expenditures of the various states; in the fact that education is nec- 
essary for an understanding and fulfillment of our most basic public 
responsibilities, for competent service in the armed forces and for 
intelligent citizenship. 

After a thorough review of the importance of education for a demo- 
cratic society, for the awakening of cultural values and of their 
need for successful living, the Court took judicial cognizance of the 
social, psychological and educational effects of segregation on the 
growing child. It found that even where physical facilities and other 
tangible factors were equal, racial segregation “deprived the chil- 
dren of the minority group of equal educational opportunities.””* The 
Court accepted the opinion of the social scientists that racial segrega- 
tion breeds a sense of inferiority in the colored child; that it im- 
pairs the learning process and does, perhaps, irreparable injury to the 
hearts and minds of the children. In the light of the vast importance 
of education in America and the psychological traumas effected by 
segregation solely upon the basis of race, the Court concluded that: 

In the field of public education the doctrine of separate but equal has no 
place. Separate facilities are inherently unequal. Therefore, we hold that the 
plaintiffs and others similarly situated for whom the actions have been 


brought are, by reason of the segregation complained of, deprived of the 
equal protection of the laws guaranteed by the fourteenth amendment."*. 


Since this decision concerning class action would have wide appli- 
cation and would create many complex problems in the diverse 


70 345 U.S. at 972 (1952). 
71 347 U.S. at 493. 

72 Ibid, at 494. 

73 347 U.S. at 495 (1953). 
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school areas of the states concerned, the Court restored the cases 
to the docket and invited all parties concerned to present rearguments 
on questions four and five, for formulating decrees to implement its 
decision. Reargument on the measures and procedures of relief was 
heard on April 11-14, 1955. The Court announced its opinion and 
judgments. The judgments of all the lower courts, Delaware excepted, 
were reversed, that of Delaware affirmed. Furthermore, the cases 
were remanded to the district courts, Delaware excepted: 

. to take such proceedings and enter such orders and decrees consistent 
with this opinion as are necessary and proper to admit to public schools on a 
racially non-discriminatory basis with all deliberate speed the parties to these 
cases. During the period of transition the Courts will retain jurisdiction on 


these cases."* 


Before announcing this decision the Court knew that “substantial 
progress” had been made in eliminating racial discrimination in the 
public schools of the District of Columbia, Kansas and Delaware 
but it was also well aware that many states would not react kindly to 
its final decision. It therefore thought it necessary to add a word of 
warning. The Court said: 

To effectuate (the interest of the plaintiffs) may call for elimination of a 
variety of obstacles in making the transition to school systems operated in 
accordance with the constitutional principles set forth in our May 17, 1954 
decision. . . . But it should go without saying that the vitality of these consti- 
tutional principles cannot be allowed to yield simply because of disagreement 


with them.”°, 


Furthermore, although the district courts were to retain jurisdic- 
tion in each case, the Supreme Court placed upon each state con- 
cerned the full burden of a prompt.and reasonable start toward full 
compliance with its May 17, 1954, ruling. 

The decision in the Brown case had been acclaimed as presaging a 
new era for the colored race. It has been accepted as the American 
fulfillment of the Declaration of Independence for a race which has 
too long felt the bonds of intellectual captivity. The decision has also 
been denounced as a blatant judicial usurpation of state powers. 
However, even in the midst of these conflicting opinions the meaning 
of the Court’s decision should not be left in doubt. 


74 349 U.S. at 301. 
75 Ibid. at 300. 
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The Court did not order either desegregation or integration of the 
races. It merely held that compulsory segregation solely on the basis 
of color or race was in itself an unconstitutional discrimination and, 
consequently, a violation of the equal protection guaranteed by the 
Fourteenth Amendment. 

As the year 1960 draws to a close, yet before the first vote is cast 
in the presidential election, a cursory review of the effects of the 
Court’s decision in 1954 reveals certain factors of no little socio- 
logical and political significance. To the credit of the American 
democratic temperament the predicted bloody race riots have not 
stained the pages of our recent history. Even the “massive resist- 
ance” of Virginia is gone, although the “deep south” is still not will- 
ing to accept any public school integration. It has resisted every move- 
ment toward integration. This resistance ranges from the ineffective 
nullification and interposition legislation of 1956 and the “Southern 
Manifesto” of the ninety-six United States Congressmen, who de- 
clared the Court’s decision a “‘substitution of naked power for es- 
tablished law” to many diverse and positive measures, legal, eco- 
nomic and social, aimed at frustrating the Court’s decision, such as 


laws authorizing governors to refuse financial aid to or to close any 
public school which integrated; allowing them to establish grants for 
attendance at “private schools” and authorizing state educational 
authorities to establish intricate and evasive systems of “pupil place- 


ment.” 

The year 1957 witnessed the open defiance of Little Rock which 
evoked Eisenhower’s orders sending federal troops into a sovereign 
state to protect the rights of Negro children. The same year was 
also the one in which Congress for the first time since 1875 passed a 
Civil Rights law. The spring of 1960 witnessed two new developments 
in the Negro struggle for freedom. Congress passed another Civil 
Rights law protecting the Negroes’ right to vote and the deep south 
was confronted by the lunch counter “sit ins” which proved to be at 
least a moral victory for the Negro even though it came very close 
to igniting a racial fuse. During the past five years the Court, al- 
though subject to bitter criticism even from high places, has con- 
tinued to whittle away at segregation in education, public parks, bath- 
ing beaches, amusement centers and in the field of transportation. 
Its progress has been slow but it has been steady. Its attritional ef- 
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fects cannot be minimized. Even in Little Rock Negro students have 
been admitted into white schools. Defiant and evasive tactics of the 
states may continue for many years and more serious difficulties may 
emerge as the presidential campaign moves into full swing but it can- 
not be denied that the Brown decision in 1954 has opened new vistas 
in our struggle for freedom under law and has enshrined for all to 
see Harlan’s motto of 1896, “the constitution is color blind.” 





A clear and penetrating look at the 
historical record and the quasi-phi- 
losophy of education furnishing 
the ideological basis of the biracial 
public school system. 


BIRACIAL PUBLIC SCHOOL 
EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH 


JOHN W. DONOHUE 


ON MONDAY MORNING, May 17, 1954, there were in the continental 
United States some 162 million people of whom about ten per cent 
were members of the Negro community. More than fifty million of 
all these Americans, nearly a third of the nation, lived in those six- 
teen states which taken collectively are called by the United States 
Bureau of the Census the Southern Region. At that moment those 
states, together with Missouri and the District of Columbia, main- 
tained by law a compulsory biracial public school system and in 
many instances forbade integration in independent schools as well. 
Three of the sixteen states were not much more than nominally 
Southern: Delaware, Maryland and Oklahoma. Eight others either 
had something of the character of border states or at least were not 
then wholly inflexible in their segregationist sentiment. Virginia and 
Florida may perhaps be included here along with West Virginia, 
North Carolina, Arkansas, Tennessee, Kentucky and Texas. The re- 
mainder was made up of Louisiana, Alabama, South Carolina, Geor- 
gia and Mississippi—the last four constituting the “Deep South.” 
~ 1 For various estimates of both the general and the school populations in the nation 


as a whole and in the South particularly, handy references are: U. S. Bureau of the 
Census, Statistical Abstracts of the United States: 1955 (Seventy-sixth edition), (Wash- 
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Four years earlier the 1950 Census had found that ten and a half mil- 
lion Negroes, or 70 per cent of all the Negroes in the United States, 
were livirig in the South. By 1954 this percentage was probably some- 
what diminished since the pronounced trend of Negro migration to 
other regions had continued during the intervening years. That mi- 
gration had already reduced the Negro minority in the Southern 
States from more than a third of the total population in 1900 to about 
a fifth in 1950. In no one of these states, moreover, were Negroes 
in the majority. In nine of them, one out of every five persons was 
accounted a Negro in 1950 while the Negro percentage of the total 
state population ranged, throughout the region as a whole, from a low 
of 6.5 per cent in Oklahoma to a high of 45.2 per cent in Mississippi. 

Within this rudimentary framework the broad lines of the numeri- 
cal school picture may be inscribed. In May, 1954, better than one 
out of every five of those 162 million Americans was somewhere in 
school—somewhere, as a full or part-time student, along the ascend- 
ing rungs of the two educational ladders, the public and independent 
systems, each of which mounts from nursery class to graduate semi- 
nar. Of these 36 million students, nearly 29 million were enrolled in 


ington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1955); Rose Marie Smith and W. Vance 
Grant, Statistical Summary of Education 1953-54, U. S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare (Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1957) ; Carol Joy Hobson, 
Statistics of Public Elementary and Secondary Education of Negroes in the Southern 
States: 1951-52, Circular No. 444: U. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
(Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1955). More specialized statistical stud- 
ies of specific phases of Southern education are found in: Truman M. Pierce et al., White 
and Negro Schools in the South: An Analysis of Biracial Education (Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1955). This is the report of one of the large-scale studies carried on 
in 1953-54 by the so-called “Ashmore project” underwritten by the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, which engaged some forty-five researchers in a comprehensive 
survey of the Southern school scene. 

The limits of the South are variously estimated. The United States Bureau of the 
Census divides the Southern Region into South Atlantic States (Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, Florida and the District of 
Columbia) ; East South Central (Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi) and West 
South Central (Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma and Texas). Students of the segregation 
issues have sometimes found it helpful to speak of the states as “nominally border” 
(e.g., Maryland); “genuinely border” (e.g., Kentucky, West Virginia); “less rigidly 
segregationist” (e.g., Florida, Virginia) and the “Deep South.” Pierce and his associates 
limited their study, cited above, to thirteen states, viz., Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas and Virginia. For the South as thus defined they give the following 
percentages: In 1900, 34.3 per cent of the total population of this region was Negro; 
in 1950 it had declined to 22.5 per cent. See Pierce et al., op. cit., p. 117. 
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public elementary and secondary schools, about three quarters of 
them in the grades from kindergarten to Grade 8; the rest in high 
school. But in seventeen states, these public school children were dis- 
tributed into a biracial structure. Nearly nine million of them were 
in separate white schools with white teachers while over two and a 
half million were in separate Negro schools staffed by more than 
eighty thousand Negro teachers and principals. The school-popula- 
tion patterns showed, of course, the same sort of variation from state 
to state as did those of the general population. Where Delaware had 
not quite ten thousand children in its Negro schools, Georgia, Missis- 
sippi and North Carolina each had more than a quarter of a million. 
In Mississippi, Negro children of school age (5-17) actually con- 
stituted 50.9 per cent of all the state’s children in that age group 
in 1950. This was because a higher birth rate and a higher mortality 
rate made the Negro community a “younger” one than the white. It 
may be noted, finally, that in 1953-54 there were over 60,000 school 
districts in the United States. Although the seventeen states main- 
taining compulsorily segregated schools were educating a third of the 
children in the nation, they accounted for only about 10 to 14 per cent 
of all these school districts since the district in the South is often coter- 
minous with the county unit and therefore quite large. More than 
half of those Southern school districts, however, would be unaffected 
by the decision of May 17, 1954, since they did not include children 
of both races.” 

The legal, as distinguished from the philosophical, rationale of this 
system of biracial public education had developed over a century. In 
1849 the Massachusetts State Supreme Court upheld the refusal of 
the Boston School Committee to admit Sarah Roberts to a white 
school nearer her home than the one provided for Negroes. Six years 
later the Massachusetts legislature would abolish Jim Crow school- 
ing altogether, but in Roberts v. City of Boston the State Supreme 
Court ruled that segregation of the races did not, of itself, constitute 
discrimination. What then would? For one thing, allocation of in- 
ferior facilities to either race. In recent decades, Southern leaders 
have tacitly conceded that unequal facilities are proof of an injustice 
in the civil order for they have not mounted any programmatic de- 


2 Don Shoemaker (ed.), With All Deliberate Speed: Segregation-Desegregation in South- 
ern Schools (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1957), p. 202. 
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fense of the inequalities which biracial education has actually in- 
volved for the Negro minority. They have relied rather on the doc- 
trine which the U. S. Supreme Court borrowed from Roberts and 
enunciated in Plessy v. Ferguson in 1896. In the latter decision the 
Court, settling a dispute over segregation in railway carriages, illus- 
trated its thesis that separate but equal facilities imply no violation 
of constitutionally guaranteed rights by a somewhat gratuitous ref- 
erence to segregated schools as proof of this proposition. On the 
morning of Monday, May 17, 1954, the same U. S. Supreme Court, 
numbering among its members several Southerners, unanimously 
overturned this doctrine of its predecessors by concluding that segre- 
gation of the races, at least as currently practiced, does indeed con- 
stitute discrimination and that “separate educational facilities are 


inherently unequal.” 


THE HISTORICAL RECORD 


Since that momentous decision of 1954 the issue of segregation in 
education has surely been one of the most publicized in our national 
life. In its central dimensions it is a moral question and as such its 
impact is peculiarly profound, striking off a thousand particular inci- 
dents, some of them encouraging and some not. If these fragments 
could be assembled and correlated perhaps a partial coherency and 
some ground for cautious generalization might emerge. At the mo- 
ment, however, comment would be risky and prophecy foolhardy. 
For the casual reader of the news, the mention of segregation is likely 
to invoke a nightmare world streaked by lurid glimpses of violence, 
fear and paradox. In September, 1957, for instance, one read of the 
Jewish woman in Little Rock who said that the atmosphere there re- 
minded her of the Hitlerian Germany which she fled years before. Or 
one read of the advertisement in the Arkansas Democrat summoning 
all who were against “race mixing” to a rally and signed, “The Group 
of Patriotic Christians.” These sensational vistas, however, need to 
be placed alongside others which are quieter but more hopeful and 
perhaps more significant for the long run. David Loth and Harold 
Fleming have collected in Integration North and South a mass of fac- 
tual evidence justifying the subtitle, “Progress Memorandum.” 


3 Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka et al., 347 U.S. 495 (1954). 
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Here are hundreds of instances, many of them small enough it is true, 
of integration quietly proceeding in both North and South, not only 
in education but in private and public employment, housing, recrea- 
tion, transportation and community facilities. Nevertheless, the story 
of segregation in these years following upon the decision of 1954 is 
still too immediate, too vast and intricate for definitive interpretation 
even were one to have a detailed, firsthand knowledge of all the fac- 
tors involved. There is a melancholy lesson to be learned by turning 
back to certain comments made the day of the decision itself by well- 
known historians and sociologists, North and South. “The decision 
will be accepted philosophically by many elements of the South in the 
immediate present,” said Arthur M. Schlesinger, Sr. The late Charles 
S. Johnson, distinguished Negro sociologist and President of Fisk 
thought “most of the South is ready for it.” Howard W. Odum, best 
known of the white southern sociologists, agreed: “The South is likely 
to surprise itself and the nation and do an excellent job of readjustment. 
We might want to delay a little, so we could get ready. In my opin- 
ion, the South for the most part will take it in its stride.”* On the 
other hand, perhaps the deeply pessimistic analyses of the summer of 
1957 are also wide of the mark. It may be, as some thoughtful ob- 
servers have felt, that a negative movement like the present opposition 
to the Court decrees must eventually blow itself out.’ 

At any rate, since the current picture is certainly passion-ridden 
and opaque it will be wiser to concentrate here on certain aspects of 
the scene before May 17, 1954. The concern is indeed with segrega- 
tion—or as the expressive South African term has it, Apartheid, 
apartness, the opposite of atonement—but segregation of one parti- 
cular sort, segregation in the public elementary and secondary schools. 
This type of segregation may be described as the separation of white 
children from Negro children in the affairs of formal education on 
the sole, or at least decisive basis of race and this by mandate of spe- 
cific statute. The student of educational] matters may ask two ques- 
tions about such a situation. First, what have been its general charac- 
teristics as an historical reality? Secondly, what quasi-philosophy of 

4 New York Times, May 18, 1954, p. 17. 

5 For varying degrees of pessimism see: Samuel Lubell, “Racial War in the South,” 
Commentary, XXIV (1957), 113-118; John Bartlow Martin, The Deep South Says “Never” 


(New York: Ballantine Books, 1957) and Stephen P. Ryan, “Climate of the South,” 
America, XCVII (June 15, 1957), 322-324. 
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education has the dominant and segregating majority entertained as 
the ideological basis of the biracial school system? 

An overview of Southern educational history since the Civil War 
leaves one with three impressions. It is clear in the first place that 
when the Supreme Court rejected the concept of separate but equal 
facilities it was rejecting a juristic projection, not an educational 
reality. Indeed, one reason why Negro leaders have attacked the idea 
of a biracial school system is that inferior facilities for Negroes seem 
to be its inevitable consequence. A thoroughly itemized comparison 
of the two sets of schools in the South is very hard to construct, as all 
those who have tried it remark, because educational practices vary from 
state to state throughout the region and certain data are not easily come 
by. But after all, a highly detailed study is scarcely necessary for as 
one research team has observed: “‘Even simple observation has always 
been enough to show that Negro schools have in general been in- 
ferior to white schools.”* This despite the fact that in the late 1950’s 
some states were taking hurry-up steps to “equalize.” 

Still, the story of Negro education in the South from 1865 to 1954 
offers some ground for cautious optimism about the future. For al- 
though it has not been the history of an unbroken and steady ascent 
toward equality it has added up in the final reckoning to a record of 
progress—of progress from violent denial of any schooling to 
Negroes, to a minimal schooling conceded reluctantly, to a concern 
for facilities and staffs increasingly more adequate. Was it the moral 
pressure of the national commitment to the ideal of equality that 
brought this about? Perhaps. And perhaps Myrdal was right when 
he commented that the Southern whites’ caste policy, always half- 
hearted, was particularly so in education because these Southerners 
were also good Americans with “the standardized American ideals 
about education.” 

Finally, the historic record suggests very strongly that, quite apart 
from its ethical validity, the whole concept of “separate but equal” is 
self-dissolving. For the more nearly equal the white and Negro schools 
become at the literal level of personnel and matériel, the more radi- 


6 Pierce et al., op. cit., p. v. 

7 Gunnar Myrdal et al., An American Dilemma: The Negro Problem and Modern 
Democracy (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1944), p. 896. The South, to be sure, has 
given its own nuances to these “standardized ideals.” 
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cally unequal the whole system is likely to seem to the Negro people. 
As they are progressively better educated, their status as second-class 
citizens, a status symbolized, enforced and embodied by biracialism 
in schooling, transportation, housing and recreation, is bound to grow 
ever more intolerable. It is, after all, not a system freely chosen by 
each of the two groups but imposed by one upon the other and made 
possible only by more or less disenfranchising the minority. Besides, 
it is hard to make two schoolhouses perfectly equal even to their sites 
and it is impossible to make all the seats in a bus or theater equally 
desirable. 

Any consideration of public education in the South must begin by 
recalling that the public school ideal as we know it today with its 
special reverence for equality of opportunity and for freedom to- 
gether with its special shyness of the religious base of these values, 
was not a Southern creation and perhaps never fully marshalled the 
convictions of the white South behind itself. At least, the existence of 
the segregated school suggests as much. In Colonial times there was 
an ideological division in educational philosophy between the aristo- 
cratic, rural, feudal culture of the tobacco South and the high-minded 
biblical commonwealths of New England. Where the celebrated Mas- 
sachusetts “Ould Deluder” Act of 1647 called for the universal in- 
struction of youth so that all might read the Scriptures and be saved 
and hence required every township of fifty householders to appoint a 
teacher of reading and writing, the Virginia colony left it to individual 
families to do what they liked. Historians have often remarked the 
further division between the North and South at the time of the 
American Revolution, for the South could not wholly go along with 
the idealism of equality reflected in the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution. 

During the nineteenth century it was always New England which 
first conceived and executed the successive measures which built up 
the public school structure: tax-support at first allowed and then re- 
quired; the institution of free schools reinforced by compulsory edu- 
cation laws; the development and dissemination of the high school 
idea; the progressive secularization of publicly maintained institu- 
tions. In all these matters the South only followed slowly—partly 
because these steps were alien to the spirit of the plantation world, 
partly because of the destructive effects of the Civil War and partly, 
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too, because it had never quite committed itself to the philosophy 
dynamizing these developments. The history of compulsory education 
laws is a good case in point. Before the Civil War the only state to 
have such a law was Massachusetts but by 1883 they were in force in 
all of the New England and some of the Middle Atlantic, Central and 
far Western States. As late as 1914, however, six Southern states— 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, South Carolina and Texas— 
still had no such statutes. Even when they were passed, during the 
following years, their requirements were meager enough. The first 
compulsory education legislation in Mississippi appeared in 1918 and 
called for school attendance by children from seven to fourteen for 
sixty days annually, or for forty if this were all the local school board 
provided. Moreover, this regulation itself was left to the option of the 
individual counties and some form of such option continued for at 
least another decade. This does not mean, of course, that all Missis- 
sippi schools had so abbreviated a term but it does reveal the legal 
mechanism which made it possible to consign Negro schools the 
scantiest of rations. 

Given this background one is not surprised to find that attorneys 


for Virginia in the school cases told the Supreme Court: 


We point out that the question is, nevertheless, not a simple one of whether 
schools shall be segregated or not. There is the further alternative of whether 
there shall be schools or not. We find nothing in the Constitution that requires 
public education by any state. Again, this is not a threat; it is a simple state- 
ment of fact. Georgia, for example, has appropriated more than 100 million 
dollars in 1953 for the public schools. The appropriation is conditioned on 
continued segregation. If segregation ends, so do State funds for the public 
schools.® 


If the South was slow to provide even for the public education of 
white children it is not remarkable that the history of its Negro schools 
departs so sharply from the usual patterns of American educational 
idealism. So long as slavery was established, the formal education of 
Negroes was generally forbidden although individual planters could 


8 In the Supreme Court of the United States, October Term, 1953, Brief for Appellees in 
No. 4 (Davis v. School Board) on Reargument (November 30, 1954), p. 36. In an 
earlier brief, under date of October 9, 1952, the attorneys for Virginia pointed out that 
the public school system in their state dated only from about 1870 and had developed 
so slowly that as late as 1920 there were only 31,000 children in the Virginia public 
schools. 
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do what they wished and the laws were, in fact, often disobeyed for 
the sake of training up cultivated house servants. It was also possible 
for freedmen in both the North and the South to acquire some learn- 
' ing at least by establishing their own schools. When the Civil War 
ended, there were in the South approximately 27 million whites, 4 
million Negroes who had been slaves in 1860 and some 400,000 who 
had been freedmen at that time. The South in those days had practi- 
cally no public school system of any sort. From a situation of near 
chaos one might well wonder what would emerge for the education of 
the recently emancipated Negro—who would provide; what the at- 
titude of the white Southerner would be and what sort of historic 
course the Negro school would traverse. 

The first efforts to educate the new Negro freedmen, as well as most 
subsequent measures for the improvement of Negro education, were 
not Southern in inspiration at all, much less publicly supported.’ In 
roughly chronological succession, the promoters of Negro public edu- 
cation in the past nine decades have been Northern Protestant mis- 
sionaries, the Federal Government (for instance, through the “Bureau 
for Freedmen, Refugees and Abandoned Lands,” from 1865 to 1870), 
the Southern Negro community, Northern philanthropists and the 
Southern state and local governments themselves. 

As early as 1861 the American Missionary Association was caring 
for the “contrabands of war,” as refugees from neighboring planta- 
tions were called, in a little school house at Hampton, Virginia. 
Schools of this sort were set up in other parts of the South and staffed 
by teachers whom the missionary societies supported. These people 
were often motivated by a noble religious idealism companioned, at 
times, by a proselytizing spirit. When George W. Cable was still work- 
ing in his native New Orleans in the 1870’s he combated a proposal 
to make religious training compulsory in the public schools. Cable 
was himself a devout Protestant and a severe critic of Southern racism, 
so his opposition to this project as an instance of Northern oppression 
was due neither to impiety nor unreconstructed prejudice. He thought 
it unfair to Catholics and Jews and this suggests that the actual aim of 


® This is the judgment of Southern educators themselves. See Pierce et al., op. cit., 
p. 79; “. . . the general apathy toward Negro education has been such that, almost 
without exception, advances have come about through the influence of forces from out- 
side the South.” 
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the proposal was to make the public schools in a strongly Catholic city 
quite Protestant in tone.”° 

Admirable as the early work of Northern teachers was, it still en- 
countered two discouraging obstacles. For one thing, the physical 
facilities in those first Negro schools were often wretched. A woman 
employed in Louisiana by the Friends Association for the Aid and 
Elevation of the Freedmen, wrote in April of 1863: 

I opened school here in a rough log house, thirty feet square and so open that 
the crevices admitted light sufficient without the aid of windows. The furniture 
consisted of undressed plank benches without backs, from ten to twelve feet 
long, and in the center of the room stood an old steam-boat stove about four 
feet long which had been taken out of the river. 


Even this was better than the situation of another teacher in the same 
area who lived on “strong pork and sour bread” and taught in a floor- 
less, windowless shed.” 

Of course, many of these phenomena may be not unreasonably 
ascribed to the conditions created by war. More significant is the 
nature of the second obstruction thrown in the way of the white 
teachers from the North. For the spirit of opposition shown toward 
integrated schools now is not unlike in temper the opposition mani- 
fested then to the idea of any schooling at all for Negroes. At best the 
white Southerner dismissed such projects scornfully but often enough 
the teachers, whose pay was frequently in arrears, were unable to hire 
lodgings, were denied credit at the stores and saw their pupils stoned 
and the miserable schoolhouses burned or defaced.”* 

The five-year tenure of the Freedmen’s Bureau meant an ameliora- 
tion of such conditions and a constructive period for Negro education. 
During the years 1865 to 1870 the Bureau coordinated federal and 
private efforts; helped in the founding of such distinguished centers 
of Negro higher education as Fisk, Atlanta and Howard universities 
and set up 4,239 lower schools staffed by 9,307 teachers of 247,333 
pupils. Obviously most of these must have been one- or two-teacher 
schools. Indeed, even as late as the 1940s, 82 per cent of the Negro 


10 Arlin Turner, George W. Cable: A Biography (Durham: Duke University Press, 
1956), p. 41. 

11 Bell Irvin Wiley, Southern Negroes: 1861-1865 (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1938), p. 271. The edition quoted here is a reissue by Rinehart in 1953. 


12 [bid., pp. 273-275. 
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elementary schools in eight Southern states (Alabama, Arkansas, 
Delaware, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, South Carolina and 
Virginia) were still of this sort.* In any agricultural society, of 
course, the small school is rather inevitable for the central consoli- 
dated institution is not particularly feasible for very young children. 
And until the quite recent process of urbanization the South has been 
decidedly rural. Even today two-fifths of its land area is in forests 
for the shift to an industrial economy gathered speed only after 1940. 
Granted this, it is still true that the ungraded classroom is an im- 
perfect sort of educational setting. 

When in 1870 the South began to regain management of its own 
affairs it found that the Reconstruction legislatures, so lately moved 
out, had left the states, among other legacies, their first systems of 
universal public education. From one point of view, the reaction of 
the restored governments was commendable. They not only accepted 
this innovation but for a while even maintained the white and Negro 
schools on a basis more or less equal—equally meager. In Missis- 
sippi, for instance, white and Negro teachers were receiving the same 
salaries into the early 1880’s.** On the other hand, an obvious re- 
luctance affected the whole matter of education for Negroes. For one 
thing, although only two of the Southern states, Arkansas and Florida, 
had a statutory provision for a segregated public school system at the 
time they ratified the Fourteenth Amendment, within a year after 
ratification five more had made such an enactment and the rest fol- 
lowed suit shortly. In early years the support of Negro schools was 
sometimes limited to those revenues derived from taxes paid by 
Negroes—obviously a slender resource considering the Negroes’ im- 
poverished status. Scattered attempts to conduct integrated schools in 
Louisiana and South Carolina were heatedly overcome. Moreover, 
there was a general disposition to confine Negro education to rudi- 
ments and a non-specialized vocational training. These attitudes ap- 


13 FE, Franklin Frazier, The Negro in the United States (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1949), p. 437, note 3. In 1951-52, writes an education statistician, 1-, 2- and 
3-teacher “schools represented 70 percent of all Negro schools in the Southern States, 
as compared with less than half of the total in white schools.”—Hobson, op. cit., p. 4. 
For a brief, nontevanical résumé of the Southern economy see Pierce et al., op. cit., pp. 
119-122. 

14 Horace M. Bond, The Education of the Negro in the American Social Order (New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1934), pp. 96-97. { 
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pear to have been shaped by a racist doctrine in which the central 
thesis was the conviction that since the Negro was by his very nature 
inferior, biracialism in education was strictly necessary. Conse- 
quently, about the best face the white Southerner could put upon the 
new civic order was a rather defeatist one. “The great question now to 
be solved,” said Governor David S. Walker of Florida in 1867 to a 
meeting of emancipated Negroes, “is whether two different races 
can live in peace together under the same government with equal 
political rights. In my reading of history, I do not remember any in- 
stance in which this has ever been done. But God has placed the work 
upon us and with His blessing we must try our best to accomplish 
it.”"* The Knights of the White Camellia, of course, were not so 
resigned. 

At any rate, in the 1890’s when the demands and the power of the 
“poor whites” were growing through the medium of the Populist 
movement, the whole civic and educational situation of the Southern 
Negro sharply deteriorated. Tax support for Negro schools was re- 
stricted and funds were diverted to white institutions. This trend con- 
tinued for several decades. In 1912, for instance, the Southern states 
were spending less than $3.00 in teachers’ salaries for each Negro 
child to every $10.32 for each white child.** Corresponding inequali- 
ties marked every other phase of current expenditure as well as capital 
outlay. Nevertheless, the upward climb of the Negro school though 
retarded was not halted. Credit for this is due in large measure to a 
factor unique in the history of American public education, namely, to 
the supporting role of private Northern philanthropy. This stimula- 
tion and aid compensated in some measure for the negligence of the 
Southern localities and kept Negro education advancing. From the 

15 Semi-weekly Floridan, Tallahassee, April 23, 1867, p. 2, quoted in Richard 
W. Ervin, Attorney General of the State of Florida, and Ralph E. Odum, Assistant At- 
torney General, State of Florida, Amicus Curiae Brief of the Attorney General of Florida, 


in the Supreme Court of the United States, October Term, 1954 (no date or number), 
p. 95, 

16 Frazier, op. cit., p. 427, Frazier brings together here various statistics indicating 
how poorly supported the Negro schools were and how limited was the amount of edu- 
cation obtained by Negro children prior to World War I. There were in 1912, for in- 
stance, only 64 public high schools for Negroes and the majority of these were in border 
states. Of course, this picture has changed dramatically in recent years. Thus Hobson 
gives figures showing that whereas the 17 states with biracial school systems had 33,341 
pupils in the Negro secondary schools in 1919-20, they had 372,362 in 1951-52, Hobson, op. 


cit., p. 7. 
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1860’s until its dissolution in 1914, the Peabody Fund made contri- 
butions toward the support of Negro common schools and higher 
education. In the 1880's the Slater Fund joined the work and in 1905 
Anna T. Jeanes, a Philadelphia Quakeress, made the gift which es- 
tablished the Jeanes teachers. These were supervisors skilled in 
industrial education who traveled about among the rural schools and 
helped organize classes in domestic science, gardening and crafts. By 
1929 there were over 300 of such experts and a third of their main- 
tenance came from the Jeanes Fund, the rest from public resources. 
The General Education Board, supported by Rockefeller gifts, un- 
derwrote a variety of projects including the salaries of white state 
supervisors who served without official authority under the state 
superintendents. Most spectacular of all these philanthropies was that 
of the Julius Rosenwald Fund which between 1913 and its founder’s 
death in 1932 built 5,358 schools in 883 counties of 15 Southern states 
at a cost of nearly twenty-eight and a half millions. The Rosenwald 
Fund provided 15 per cent of this sum; gifts of Negroes themselves 
accounted for another 17 per cent; local white benefactors contributed 
4 per cent and the remainder, 64 per cent, came from the public tax 
funds of the Southern states concerned.’’ It has sometimes been said 
that this Northern charity dulled the Southern sense of civic responsi- 
bility for Negro education. But as Frazier points out in connection 
with these figures on the work of the Rosenwald Fund, in some in- 
stances the stimulus of the Foundations’ activity quickened both the 
Negro community and the official Southern conscience. 
Nevertheless, it seems to have been generally true that, until the 
post-World War II years, Southern localities, far from feeling any 
obligation to provide equal facilities, were with difficulty brought to 
feel much obligation at all. Thus it could happen that even relatively 
poor private agencies were able to provide more effective schooling in 
rural areas of the Deep South than public facilities afforded. In 1929, 
for instance, the Reverend Thomas McNamara, S.S.J, a Roman 
Catholic priest of the Josephite congregation, was sent to St. Augus- 
tine’s Parish, New Roads, Louisiana. At that time the state supplied 
only the most sketchy sort of elementary education for Negro children. 
A traveling teacher conducted classes for a few months in any handy 


17 Frazier, op. cit., p. 429. 
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vacant barn or shed. In September, 1933, Father McNamara was 
finally able to open a full-term eight-grade school with 130 children 
and 4 lay teachers. But the indignation of the local white residents, 
which had delayed his project in the first place on the grounds that 
field-hands had no need of so extended a training, continued to harass 
the work and the pastor was unable to obtain bus transportation for 
those of his pupils who lived at a distance. 

During the depression years, when the South was, in a famous 
Presidential phrase, the Nation’s No. 1 economic problem, a curiously 
ambivalent situation developed. So far as surface aspects went, the 
position of Negro schools seemed threatened anew. The entire nation 
was in the grip of economic pressure but the squeeze was worst in the 
South. Schools everywhere found their funds diminishing if not dried 
up but the drought in the South was extreme. At the same time the 
demands made upon these schools were heavier than ever. On the eve 
of the depression, Negroes had for the first time been going to school 
in the same proportion as whites although their academic terms were 
shorter and they put in fewer of them.”® Now with jobs unavailable, 
school enrollments shot up though revenues, of course, did not. A few 
of the dreary statistics are emblematic. In 1935-36, the minimum 
annual salary of a Negro teacher in Georgia was $282. During the 
thirties current operating expenditures per pupil amounted to $45 in 
the South, or less than one-half what they were in the nation as a 
whole. 

Nevertheless, during these bleak years there were significant de- 
velopments of an ethical sort. Harry S. Ashmore, summing up the 
findings of a number of researchers, points out that it was in the 
depression decade that white Southern leaders became more sensitive 
to their responsibilities toward Negro education and even started to 
take quite seriously the second adjective in the “separate but equal” 
slogan. At the same time, Negro leadership itself matured and its 
strategy in the field of education began to take shape in the mid- 
1930’s when the biracial structure was first challenged. In 1935 
the Maryland Court of Appeals ruled that Donald Murray, a Negro, 
~ 18 George J. Turner, “The Josephites and Catholic Education in the United States,” 


(Unpublished Ph.D. Dissertation, Department of Education, Fordham University, 1957), 


pp. 159-160. 
19 Harry S. Ashmore, The Negro and the Schools (Chapel Hill: The University of 


North Carolina Press, 1954), p. 26. 
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had to be admitted to the University of Maryland Law School since 
all other arrangements would have been “unequal.” Three years later 
Murray was graduated from this school, twelfth in a class of thirty- 
seven. 

These subtle shifts in the prevailing climate of opinion became still 
more marked after World War II. With a return of prosperity a pat- 
tern of material progress in public education, in the sense of an in- 
crease in enrollments, revenues, personnel and facilities, was re- 
sumed and although the South still lagged some steps behind the rest 
of the nation, it was narrowing the gap. In 1940 education in the 
thirteen states studied by Pierce and his associates received 27.9 per 
cent of all state revenues; in 1952, 34.7 per cent. In 1940 there were 
no Negroes on the school boards of any of those states save Oklahoma 
but in 1953 seven of the states had Negro members on local school 
boards, generally urban ones, and Kentucky and North Carolina had 
a Negro on their State Boards.” 

It is, of course, true that during the decade 1940-50 enrollments 
actually declined because of the low birth rates of the depression 
years and, so far as the Negro schools were concerned, because of the 
migrations from the South. But in other respects there were important 
gains. For instance, in the period from 1919-20 to 1951-52, high 
school enrollment in the country as a whole doubled but in the Negro 
school system of the South it increased ninefold. In the latter year 
the graduates of Negro high schools represented an increase of 66 
per cent over the number in 1939-40. The average length of term in 
Negro schools in 1919-20 was 119 days. In 1951-52 it was 176. 
In 1951-52, moreover, the length of the term was practically the 
same in Negro as in white schools and the discrepancy between the 
average annual salaries of members of the instructional staffs of 
white and Negro schools was substantially reduced.** Many of the 
Southern states also embarked in the early fifties upon an impressive 
program of expenditures for capital outlay: new sites, buildings, 


20 Pierce et al., op. cit., pp. 149, 80. 

21 Hobson, op. cit., pp. 3-4. In six states the average length of term in Negro schools 
exceeded that for white schools and in one state the average salary for Negro schools 
exceeded that for white schools. This survey reports the average annual salary 
in 1951-52, per member of the instructional staff of 11 Southern states and the District 
of Columbia. For Negro schools it was $2,587; for white schools, $2,975. In both in- 
stances this was below the average annual salary of $3,801 outside the South. 
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equipment. In 1953-54, to cite one example, South Carolina allocated 
$93 millions for school building funds and $62 millions of these 
went for Negro schools. It must be recalled, however, that there were 
decades of neglect to make up. For even in the year of the Brown 
decision the South’s annual expenditure for each of its school chil- 
dren, based on average daily attendance, was $161 compared with 
$225 for the nation as a whole. A careful study by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare summarized thus the stand- 
ing of Negro Schools in 1952: 

In spite of the large sums spent in recent years to improve the Negro school 
plant, there is still a long way to go before school construction catches up 
with the need for school housing. One measure of the inadequate facilities 
characteristic of Negro schools is the value of school property per pupil in 
average daily attendance. As reported by six Southern States, the amount was 
$204.98 for Negro schools, as compared with $484.51 in white schools in 
1951-52. For the country as a whole, the value of school property per pupil 
was $600.2? 

On the eve of the Supreme Court decision, then, at least part of 
the Southern white community was moving toward a literal con- 
struing of the doctrine of “separate but equal.”** Subsequent events 
have shown, of course, that there was no comparable readiness to ac- 
cept the Negroes’ rejection of that same concept as intrinsically con- 
tradictory. The American ethos may have been persuading the white 
Southerner that Negro educational facilities should be equal but his 
regional ideology has so far convinced him that they must also and 
always be separate. “The Virginia people,” said a Brief for the Ap- 
pellees in Davis v. County School Board, “overwhelmingly believe 
that segregated education is proper.” And a later Brief** on behalf 


22 Ibid., p. 6. The New York Times for May 18, 1954, p. 19, reports the 1953-54 build- 
ing program in South Carolina. 


23 Much was made in the segregation cases of this acceptance of the principle of 
equality. Thus we find in: In the Supreme Court of the United States, October Term, 
1953, Brief for Appellees in No. 4 (Davis v. County School Board) in Reply to Supple- 
mental Brief for the United States on Reargument (December 7, 1953), p. 14, extracts 
from the Georgia and Virginia statutes of 1870 calling for segregated but equal facili- 
ties. It is noted that the wording of the Virginia law of 1870 is almost the same as that 
of the law in force in 1952. 


' 24See: In the Supreme Court of the United States, October Term, 1952, Brief for 
Appellees in No. 191 (Davis v. County School Board) (October 9, 1952), p. 9 and: In 
the Supreme Court of the United States, October Term, 1953, Brief for Appellees in No. 
4 (Davis v. County School Board) on Reargument (November 30, 1953), p. 1. 
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of the same state observed: “The question before this Court for de- 
cision in this case is the constitutionality of segregation by race in 
the high schools of Prince Edward County, Virginia. There are no 
doubt principles involved of a broader application. . . .” 

At any rate, there are principles of some sort latent in the Southern 
ideology and if they are drawn out they may add up to a rudimentary 
“philosophy of education.” To seek for these principles is not so 
much to inquire into the racial and cultural facts of Southern life and 
education as into the concepts constructed to intellectualize and in- 
terpret those concrete realities. Such a venture in explication is, 
however, rather risky so that the following pages must necessarily be 
tentative. 


PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION IN AMERICA 


Our times have witnessed prodigious industry in writing and re- 
search on educational problems. Part of the great mass of books, 
articles, surveys, reports, theses, bulletins, abstracts, indices and 
bibliographies are those works, relatively few, which belong to the 
flexible category of the philosophy of education. Although the genre 


has historical antecedents it is, to a great extent, a twentieth-century 
hybrid like the motel. Contributions to this field are often designed 
as classroom texts. They make a sustained effort to relate a general- 
ized discussion of the aims, curricula, methods and agencies of edu- 
cation to a complete philosophy of the real, of life, knowledge and 
value. In a day when philosophy in the university world is highly 
specialized if not absorbed in linguistic problems, this sort of under- 
taking is a survival of an older enthusiasm for synoptic world-views. 
No doubt the expansion and intricacy of technical philosophical 
erudition makes these more spacious projects seem comparatively 
thin. But if philosophies of education rarely engage the strictly 
philosophical discussion at that level of profundity which the aca- 
demic philosopher has come to expect, still they do take up many 
of the crucial questionings and feelings actually preoccupying mod- 
ern man and perhaps to some extent they compensate in range and 
relevancy for what they lack in subtlety and depth. 

Nowhere has the philosophy of education as a professional disci- 
pline been cultivated so assiduously and with such luxuriant results as 
in the United States. Considering the enormity and complexity of our 
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school systems and the universal American esteem for education 
as an instrument of upward social mobility this is not surprising. 
The competing theories are numerous—instrumentalistic, neo-hu- 
manistic, sociological, idealistic, inspired by a concept of totalitarian 
democracy or projected from a Christian base—but they all try to 
provide a conceptual framework for the whole educational enterprise. 
Since this enterprise is essentially moral in character, concerned as 
it is with the means and choices that develop a mature and ethical 
personality, philosophers of education themselves exhibit a pro- 
nounced ethical orientation. Very often their chief concern is to 
articulate the mystique of the American Idea, as they understand it, 
and to sketch the portraits of the political community which is to 
nourish that idea and the good citizen who is to embody it. 

The moral concern of the various philosophies of education shows 
itself in devotion to certain Christian ideals of conduct even when 
their authors themselves do not accept the faith on which Christian 
morality rests. Chief among these ideals is that of the genuinely ra- 
tional, democratic community in which friendship flourishes among 
all the citizens because their true equality, not only within the com- 
paratively delimited perspective of law but also in the ordinary af- 
fairs of community living, is not restricted by any legal or social 
discriminations based on class, race or religion. This value is some- 
times badly expressed ; sometimes equated with a naive egalitarianism 
or with absolute majoritarian rule. Nevertheless, it is a true value 
and to achieve its realization would be to incarnate the Christian 
inspiration in the secular order to no small extent. Anyone who has 
glanced at contemporary philosophies of education, or indeed any 
writings on educational administration and methods, knows how 
pervasive is this notion of “the democratic way of life.” It enfolds, 
with more or less exactness of expression, a concept of full equality 
quite at variance with that concept of legal equality, or classified 
equality among equals, which sometimes appeared in the arguments 
on the segregation cases. In the Brief for the State of Kansas on Re- 
argument in Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka, for example, 
it is argued that the 39th Congress in drawing up the Fourteenth 
Amendment intended to secure for Negroes “the essential incidents 
of citizenship.” This meant, it was said, such fully protected rights 
as those of personal security (life), liberty and property. But that 
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concept of basic rights did not include “the right to mingle with other 
races in the public schools” nor did it require freedom from segrega- 
tion as its guarantee.” The Brief contrasts this concept of classified 
equality sustained by Southerners in the debates of a century ago with 
the “extremist” demand for absolute equality which Sumner advo- 
cated when in 1866 he called upon the Senate to abolish “all laws and 
customs . . . establishing any oligarchical prejudices and any distinc- 
tions of rights on account of color or race.” 

Nevertheless, the democratic way of life—to say nothing of the 
Christian ethic—is widely understood in American educational the- 
ory to imply something very like Sumner’s absolute equality rather 
than any classified equality. Its specific application to formal school- 
ing is found in the universally applauded principle of equal educa- 
tional opportunity for all. Thus when the case of Davis v. County 
School Board was being argued before the Federal District Court in 
Richmond late in the winter of 1952, Robert L. Carter, counsel for 
the plaintiffs, brought forward a number of statements from Vir- 
ginia’s own educational publications which echoed the common 
themes of democracy, equality and their implications for education. 
Questioning Thomas J. McIlwaine, Division Superintendent of 
Schools in Prince Edward County, Carter asked: “Do you or don’t 
you adhere to the belief that one of the major bases of learning is 
direct experience from the participation in activities?” McIlwaine 
replied that he did adhere to that belief. “And what direct experience 
is there of an interracial nature in your school program?” was the 
next question. “That has not been brought up in our school program 


at all.’ 


25In the Supreme Court of the United States, October Term, 1953, Brief for the State 
of Kansas in No. 1 (Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka) on Reargument, n.d., pp. 
15, 17-19. 

26 Jbid., p. 18. In the debate about equality an apothegm often cited is this from the 
Supreme Court in 1896: “A statute which implies merely a legal distinction between 
the white and colored races . . . has no tendency to destroy the legal equality of the two 
races.” Plessy v. Ferguson, 163 U. S. 543 (1896). 

27 Quoted in the transcript of evidence from the lower court in: Supreme Court of 
the United States, October Term, 1952: Transcript of Record in No. 191 (July 12, 
1952), p. 68. 

It is hardly surprising, of course, if school officials use the concepts and terms which 
are common currency in their profession. It is worth noting, however, that the remarks 
of the witness, Mr. McIlwaine, sometimes contained the suggestion of the kind of quali- 
fication the South might expect. Thus when he was asked about the fundamental objec- 
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It is, however, striking to observe that despite their general prin- 
ciples American writers on educational theory even up to the mid- 
fifties are almost universally silent on the issue of segregation. In 
some cases this is because their thought moves within the technical 
framework of a formal philosophy and does not easily encounter 
highly concrete questions. A great many school administrators, 
however, also deal from time to time in theoretical statements and 
they would be expected to know and tackle the live issues. But their 
silence, too, is practically total even when they are Northerners 
working in the North. It is not surprising, therefore, if South- 


tives of the schools under his care he replied: “Of course, our fundamental objective is 
to turn out good citizens, in the first place. Of course, there is a segment that we do try 
to prepare for college. There are others whom we would like to prepare in such a 
way that they would take their places in society at the level at which they propose to 
live and function.”—Ibid., p. 62. This may seem unexceptionable enough but in the 
Southern context the final sentence is at least ambiguous. 

28 See William W. Brickman, “Silence and Segregation,” School and Society, LXXV 
(November 23, 1957), 360. Myron Lieberman in “Civil Rights and the N.E.A.,” School 
and Society, LXXXV (May 11, 1957), 166-169, celebrates the centennial year of the 
N.E.A. with a compelling indictment of that organization’s generally “weak record” 
in the area of civil rights with particular attention to its vacillations on the segregation 
issue. It never supported, for instance, the court cases on segregation. It did not work 
to secure equal salaries for white and Negro teachers and does not now do anything 
to combat the movement in Southern states to abolish state-wide tenure as a measure of 
intimidation of Negro teachers. Furthermore, the resolution on the segregation question 
adopted by the N.E.A.’s Representative Assembly in 1955 and 1956 really ignored the 
central issues and contented itself with pious exhortations. It may be added that even 
so, this resolution was adopted at the Centennial Convention, July 5, 1957, only after 
much dispute and the overwhelming defeat of various amendments designed to put teeth 
in it. See New York Times, July 6, 1957, p. 17. In contrast was the clear resolution unani- 
mously adopted at the closing session of the 53rd annual Convention of the National Catho- 
lic Educational Association in April, 1956: “Whereas the integration of the white and 
Negro children in our schools will give evidence of the observance of the precepts 
of justice and Christian charity, and whereas, through careful and prudent planning this 
integration has been and can be successfully achieved, therefore be it Resolved, that this 
association’s members be guided by the precepts of justice, charity and prudence in giv- 
ing leadership toward the orderly integration of Negro and white children in the nation’s 
schools.”—The New York Times, April 7, 1956, p. 56. 

Among writers in the field of the philosophy of education during the three or four 
decades preceding 1954, only three, so far as a casual survey reveals, were Southern 
by birth and early training. Two of these, Herman H. Horne and William H. Kilpatrick, 
spent their most productive adult years teaching in the North—at New York University 
and Teachers College, Columbia, respectively. Neither they nor John P. Wynne of 
Longwood College, Farmville, Virginia (the only incorporated community in Prince 
Edward County whence one of the segregation cases had its origin), discuss the issue 
of biracial education. However, in this silence about racial segregation the books by 
these native Southerners are little different from the writings of their colleagues in 
other regions. 
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erners overlook the discrepancy between a biracial educational sys- 
tem and some of the fundamental principles of most American phi- 
losophies of education. Such an oversight, besides, is made easier 
because Southern segregated education has its own embryonic theory 
whose key positions are seldom systematically elaborated but are not 


hard to ascertain. 


PHILOSOPHY OF BIRACIAL EDUCATION 


This defense of segregation has been formulated at different levels 
of discourse. There are, for instance, the frankly passionate and 
racialistic appeals whose current archetype is Judge Tom P. Brady’s 
Black Monday. There are tracts like Herman E. Talmadge’s You 
and Segregation which, though somewhat less violent, still include 
inflammatory reference to intermingling and intermarriage. Finally, 
there is the measured sort of statement found in the argumentation 
advanced by lawyers for the Southern states as the segregation cases 
mounted toward the Supreme Court. One would prefer to draw only 
upon this last source but those appeals to biology and theology which 
the racist employs cannot be left out of the complete picture and they 
are naturally not to be found in responsible legal briefs. They must 
be sought elsewhere. 

The four cases affected by the decision of May 17, 1954, had come 
to the Court from two authentically Southern states, Virginia and 
South Carolina, one border state, Delaware, and one not properly 
Southern at all, Kansas. It is the first two of these that are most 
instructive. Kansas concentrated its defense on a strictly legal 
question, namely, the constitutionality of the state laws of 1879 and 
1905 which permitted segregation at local option. In Topeka itself 
the issue was becoming largely theoretical even before 1954 since 
in the autumn of 1953 the local Board of Education there had de- 
cided to discontinue segregation in its twenty white and four Negro 
elementary schools “as rapidly as is practicable.” 

The arguments that have been proposed in defense of the biracial 
educational system fall into one of three categories according as they 
deal with matters of law, with matters of fact or with matters of 
ideology. The legal arguments also have an historical dimension 
since the effort to prove that the segregation statutes were not uncon- 
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stitutional pivots on interpretation of the Fourteenth Amendment and 
the intentions of the 39th Congress regarding it. These arguments 
loom large in many of the legal briefs but do not particularly affect a 
philosophy already committed to segregation quite apart from ques- 
tions of legality. The matters of fact concern the sociological and 
cultural realities of life in the South. It is ironic to find such South- 
ern spokesmen as James F’. Byrnes complaining that the Court based 
its decision not on law but on sociological evidence, for the states 
of South Carolina and Virginia themselves adverted to their socio- 
logical structure and cultural patterns as arguments against integra- 
tion and they supported these analyses with appeals to professional 
authority. In its essence, the sociological argument maintains that 
the biracial pattern expresses the wishes of both races and is a neces- 
sary pillar of public tranquillity. 

The ideological rationale is of a more abstract and general nature 
and is found only implicitly, if at all, in the Briefs for the various 
Appellees. On the other hand, it preoccupies the popular imagina- 
tion which vibrates so easily, for instance, to talk of miscegenation. 
This theoretical defense constitutes a kind of philosophy of public 
education which may be gathered together under the three conven- 
tional rubrics of educational Aims, Agencies and Human Nature. 


Not infrequently education is defined in some abstract and exces- 
sively individualistic way as the process of actualizing all a man’s 
truly human potentialities according to their hierarchic ordering. 
Actually, no education ever quite does this since different cultures 
demand the development of different sorts of skills and permit the 
neglect of others. A child of the Pacific Islands may need the ability 
to swim great distances under water but not the intellectual sophis- 
tication required of a modern urban American. On a realistic view, 
therefore, what is happening in any education is the transmission 
by the elders of their way of life to the younger members of their 
society. This may or may not require a “conservative” school. If 
that particular way of life places a premium upon traditional eti- 
quette and the status quo, that is what will be transmitted. If the adult 
generation esteems adventuresome or pragmatic qualities, if it en- 
courages inventiveness and a restless zeal for improvement, this, too, 
will be communicated. From one angle, therefore, it is true that the 
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schools in a given community are the means, to use Dewey’s phrase, 
ef the social continuity of life.” 

This fact is basic to a Southern argument for segregation which 
runs as follows: Since any education is designed to transmit a way 
of life it must conform itself to and respect that way of life. But 
the Southern way of life rests on biracialism and the Southern 
school must therefore do the same. The minor is buttressed by ap- 
peals to the supposed antiquity of the tradition and to the actualities 
of the contemporary scene. Thus a Brief for the Appellees from Vir- 
ginia warned the Supreme Court that a ban on segregation would be 
“to take a long stride into a field where history is clear, traditions 
are long and emotions are strong.” An earlier Brief from the same 
State included quotations from the testimony in a lower court of Dr. 
Howard, Virginia’s Superintendent of Public Instruction who said: 
“It has been my experience, in working with the people of Virginia 
including both white and Negro, that the customs and the habits and 
the traditions of Virginia citizens are such that they believe for the 
best interest of both the white and the Negro that the separate school 


9931 


_is best. ... 
Virginia itself argued that biracialism in education represented 


“the fixed policies of the several States which are based on local so- 


29 John Dewey, Democracy and Education (New York: Macmillan, 1916), p. 3. But 
this is not a distinctively instrumentalistic view. Thus Christopher Dawson, the distinguished 
Catholic historian and social thinker, writes: “Taken in its widest sense education is 
simply the process by which the new members of a community are initiated into its ways 
of life and thought from the simplest elements of behavior or manners up to the highest 
tradition of spiritual wisdom.”—Understanding Europe (New York: Sheed and Ward, 
1952), p. 292. None of this is to deny, of course, that the person is himself developed 
in the educational process. Nor does it mean that individuals exist only for society’s 
sake and require to be totally subordinated to the power of the community. 

30Tn the Supreme Court of the United States, October Term, 1933, Brief for Appellees 
in No. 4 (Davis v. County School Board) in Reply to Supplemental Brief for the United 
States on Reargument (December 7, 1953), p. 21. 

81 In the Supreme Court of the United States, October Term, 1953, Brief for Appellees 
in No. 4 (Davis v. County School Board) on Reargument, (November 30, 1953), pp. 
69-70. There is reason to suspect that when the Southern white claims Negroes also 
favor segregation he is quite misinformed. Commenting on Florida’s survey of public 
opinion, the Attorney General of that state in an “Amicus Curiae” Brief observed: 
“It is evident that a vast area of misunderstanding as to each other’s feelings about 
segregation exists between the races. White leaders believe Negroes to be much more 
satisfied with segregation than Negroes are and Negro leaders believe that whites are 
much more willing to accept desegregation gracefully than whites proved to be.”—Amicus 
Curiae Brief of the Attorney General of Florida, op. cit., p, 27. 
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cial conditions well known to the respective legislatures.” The proof 
was said to lie in the evidence that Virginians so prize the biracial 
system that they are prepared to validate their sincerity by bearing 
its financial pressures.*’ It was urged, moreover, that segregation was 
itself an engine not only of social stability but also of progressive im- 
provements in the social order. It was described by Virginia’s spokes- 
men as part of the public policy adopted to prevent violence and re- 
duce resentments while South Carolina maintained that the insti- 
tution of segregation was insuring the sort of unity which promotes 
progress whereas integration would destroy that unity.” 

It may be observed, in reference to this argumentation, that al- 
though schools transmit a people’s culture they are hardly obliged 
to perpetuate those of its elements which examination shows to be 
morally invalid. After all, men and their societies are situated in 
an historical process and must criticize the direction and the goals of 
this movement if it is not to become aimless or degenerate. It is im- 
possible, besides, to maintain a perfectly static position. The duty 
of some reconstruction is unavoidable and a community’s way of life 
cannot expect to be perfectly exempt. 

Still, it may be asked to whom the work of criticism and recon- 
struction should be committed. This brings up another key thesis 
in the Southern philosophy of education, namely, the insistence on the 
inviolability of the principle of local control. This is, to be sure, part 
of the American educational creed. The celebrated Article X of the 
Bill of Rights observed that “the powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are 
reserved to the States respectively, or to the people.” Control of edu- 
cation is perhaps the most significant of these powers. Moreover, 
American law like its English progenitor has traditionally honored 
the parents’ primacy in educational responsibility and the device of 
local control of the public schools (through the several states’ delega- 
tion of their power to those local communities) is a sound method of 
safeguarding this right and rendering its exercise meaningful. 


32 In the Supreme Court of the United States, October Term, 1952, Brief for Appellees 
in No. 191 (Davis v. County School Board), (October 9, 1952), pp. 1, 9, 21. 

33 [bid., p. 17 and see: In the Supreme Court of the United States, October Term, 
1952, Brief for Appellees in No. 101 (Briggs v. Elliott), (October 3, 1952), p. 32. The 
comment about segregation as a preservative of unity is quoted in this latter Brief from 
words of Colgate W. Darden, Jr., President of the University of Virginia. 
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Naturally enough a decided accent on the importance of maintain- 
ing local self-government in local affairs is a cornerstone of the South- 
ern theory of educational agencies. A Brief from South Carolina un- 
der date of October 3, 1952 called this principle: 

. essential to the peace and happiness of each locality and to the strength 
and stability of our whole federal system. Nowhere is this more pro- 
foundly true than in the field of education. It is the duty and function of 
each state primarily to provide for the education of its citizens. To devolve 
this sensitive activity so far as may be on those to whose minds and hearts it is 
an intimate concern is surely the highest statesmanship.** 


An Amicus Curiae Brief of the Attorney General of Maryland was 
submitted to the Supreme Court in the October Term, 1953. It con- 
tains in an Appendix a grass roots document expressing similar 
ideas. This is a declaration called “The West River Proclamation,” 
subscribed to by a number of P.T.A.’s in Anne Arundel County. “We 


believe,” it declares in part, 


. . . that among our rights is a direct voice in the education of our children. 
. . . That in order to assure equal protection of the law to each race and to 
prevent development of an inferiority complex in any child, no child should 


be compelled to undertake public education under instructors not of his own 
race without consent of his parents or guardians. . . . That the administration 
of free schools should be conducted on the principle of maximum local con- 
trol with the objective of the greatest satisfaction to all participating students, 
subordinating neither the majority to the minority nor the minority to the 


majority.*® 


This insistence on local control has a certain affinity with the spirit 
behind the “States’ Rights” doctrine. It is, consequently, much ex- 
ploited by a Senator Talmadge. But all such statements labor under 
a certain failure to distinguish between the right of local control and 
the right to exercise that control so absolutely as to be subject to no 
higher scrutiny or review. Yet the validity of such a distinction is 
apparent from several different angles. The Christian moral theolo- 


84In the Supreme Court of the United States, October Term, 1952, Brief for Appellees 
in No. 101 (Briggs v. Elliot), (October 3, 1952), p. 7. 

85In the Supreme Court of the United States, October Term, 1953, Amicus Curiae 

of the Attorney General of Maryland in Nos, 1, 2, 4 and 10 (Brown v. Board of Educa- 

tion of Topeka, Briggs v. Elliott, Davis v. County Board of Prince Edward County, Vir- 

ginia, Gebhart v. Belton), Edward D. E. Rollins, Attorney General of Maryland. 


P. App. 62. 
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gian would point out, for example, that there can be no real right 
to wound justice or charity. And the Supreme Court, working within 
the perspective of constitutional law, has decided that the Four- 
teenth Amendment did extend over the states many of the restraints 
imposed upon the Federal Government by the Bill of Rights. 

A final group of arguments involves interpretations of human 
nature itself, interpretations which purport to be rooted in psychol- 
ogy, biology and theology and to dictate biracial education as neces- 
sary and proper. The “psychological argument” is for the most part 
inoffensive except when stained with racism. It is expressed in gen- 
eralized references, for example, to a worthy “pride of race.” Ina 
talk at Bennetsville, South Carolina, September 26, 1957, former 
Governor Byrnes remarked that Negroes had just been acquiring this 
pride when the Court intervened with its talk of inferiority complexes. 
Then there are those vague appeals to a supposed “universal con- 
sciousness of kind” and the degrees of visibility of difference between 
races.’ More persuasive, if no better substantiated empirically, was 
Virginia’s claim that “amalgamation” could be successful only at the 
graduate school level where one might expect to find a maturity and 
an independence of parental prejudices not likely in high school stu- 
dents.” Actually, a number of careful observers have concluded that 
integration may work best with young children. But in any event 
there is a phantom lurking here that will not be easily exorcized. 
It is conjured up by the fear of miscegenation linked to a presump- 
tion that adolescents are particularly vulnerable to the threat. 

Perhaps this theme of racism with its two strands—the doctrine 
of the Negro’s genetic inferiority and the conviction that he intends 
to overcome it by intermarriage—is really nuclear in the South’s 
philosophy of education. It does not, of course, intrude directly into 
the legal briefs of the Southern states although its presence may be 
detected even there. But in the Amicus Curiae from Maryland, men- 


36 See: In the Supreme Court of the United States, October Term, 1952, Brief for 
Appellees in No. 101 (Briggs v. Elliott) (October 3, 1952), p. 31, which cites a speech 
by Dr. Frank P. Graham, former President of the University of North Carolina, who 
spoke of “. . . the origin, history, and power of the ‘mores’ of peoples based on the uni- 
versal consciousness of kind, of historic social heritage, the degree of visibility of the 
difference between races. . . .” 

37In the Supreme Court of the United States, October Term, 1952, Brief for Appellees 
in No. 191 (Davis v. County School Board), op. cit., p. 10. 
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tioned above, the racialistic note is clearly sounded in a copy of the 
“Petition Circulated by the Maryland Petition Committee” which the 
Brief prints in its grab-bag of appendices: 

We believe that the heritage of our race is the one gift received from our 
ancestors which we may with surety transmit to our children. We believe that 
this God given heritage should not be taken from us by any human law or 
decision. We believe that it is the duty of judicial, legislative and executive 
agencies to protect this heritage, not to move for its destruction. We believe 
that the abolition of segregation in our schools strikes through our children, 
at the survival of our race, because it deprives them of protection which they 


need until they develop adult judgment.** 


Newspaper reports and on-the-spot surveys like Martin’s The Deep 
South Says “Never” have shown how widespread this sort of thinking 
is. Naturally enough, young people themselves reflect it. The tran- 
script of a panel discussion involving seven students, four white and 
three Negro, from Little Rock’s Central High School, in October, 
1957, showed how the topic inevitably arises. A white girl remarked 
in the course of the conversation that she thought her friends’ objec- 
tion to the Negro pupils was based on opposition to “racemixing” 
which she defined as “marrying each other.” Some of the other pan- 
elists, both white and Negro, pointed out that this was not the motive 
of the Negro students. “Why do I want to go to school,” said a Negro 
boy. “To marry with someone? I mean, school’s not a marriage bu- 
reau. ... I’m going there for an education.” 

Ostensibly the objection to intermarriage is based upon the con- 
viction, previously indicated, that the Negro is naturally inferior and 
hence genetically adapted for an inferior role whereas miscegenation 
would mean, in Judge Brady’s genial phrase, “mongrelization,” blow- 
ing out the light in the white man’s brain and muddying his skin, The 
scientific pretensions of such racism have been thoroughly exploded 
by studies in anthropology and differential psychology. Unfortu- 
nately, this pseudo-scientific doctrine remains a dynamic if somewhat 
intangible factor in the segregation debate. In the South, it is some- 
times haloed by a gratuitous linkage to a pseudo-theology. This is 


38 Amicus Curiae Brief of the Attorney General of Maryland, op. cit., pp. App. 63-64. 
This brief also includes a number of statements by Maryland citizens who supported the 
decision abolishing educational segregation. 


89 The New York Times, October 20, 1957, p. E 7. 
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a rhetorical sort of device with something of a history. In 1866, for 
instance, when the Arkansas Legislature was debating the possibility 
of “mixed schools” a certain Mr. Bradley demanded to know whether 
his colleagues meant to force the poor who could not afford private 
education to thrust their children “for three months in the year, 
among the offspring of a race whom God, by writing an indelible 
mark upon their head and foot and brain, has pronounced the social 
inferiors of your sons and daughters.”*° This horrifying sentiment 
would perhaps be expressed more circumspectly today—in legisla- 
tures and courts, at least—but it still flourishes and Senator Talmadge 
can entitle one section of his little book, “God Advocates Segrega- 
tion.” One of the most curious examples of this approach is an odd 
farrago prepared by two Georgia lawyers as an Amicus Curiae Brief 
in the case from South Carolina but not actually accepted as such 
by the Court. A biblical motif pervades this rambling statement. The 
Jewish people of old, one reads, believed in keeping their tribe pure 
and so do the people of the Bible Belt today, including the Negroes. 
These fundamentalists are jeered at for thinking that the cursed Ham 
“is the progenitor of the colored race” for: 

. . ethnologists are agreed that the sons of Ham were Caucasian. . . . That 
does not alter the fact, however, that most of the ‘fundamentalists’ are simply 
not in a position to know what ethnologists think they know. It reminds us 
of the bumble bee. By all the laws of aerodynamics he cannot fly, but he has 
never studied aerodynamics. So he flies anyhow, and does a good job of it. 


Maybe the ethnologists are wrong.** 


The Christian conscience, it is hardly necessary to say, can only 
be deeply distressed to see distorted religious convictions bent to 
the service of racism. Actually, the authentic theological judgment 
on the interracial question quite destroys the theses of the segrega- 
tionist. Indeed, it can be easily demonstrated that the imperatives of 
Christianity in this whole matter far outreach even that celebrated 


decision of May 17, 1954. 


40 Quoted in: In the Supreme Court of the United States, October Term, 1953, Supple- 
mental Brief for the United States in Nos. 1, 2, 4, 8 and 10 in Reargument, p. 172. 

41 Louis L. Brown and Robert W. Wesley, In the Supreme Court of the United States, 
Brief Amicus Curiae in Briggs v. Elliott, n.d., p. 29. 
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adversely affects the personality 
development of the minority group 
member, inevitably leads to dis- 
crimination against individuals and 


to waste of human resources. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
AND EDUCATIONAL 
DESEGREGATION 


ANNE ANASTASI 


PsYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEMS, FACTS, and principles have been repeat- 
edly incorporated in discussions of racial segregation and desegre- 
gation in the country’s schools. One of the most vivid demonstrations 
of the role played by psychology in this issue is to be found in the 
statement signed by thirty-five social scientists and submitted to the 
Supreme Court of the' United States in the case which culminated 
in the momentous decision of May 17, 1954.’ Findings of psycholog- 
ical research, as well as opinions expressed by psychologists, have 
likewise been cited in state court proceedings’ and in articles in the 
popular press both in support of desegregation’ and—less frequently 
—in defense of continued segregation.‘ 

Within psychology itself, several areas of research have impor- 

1 Appendix to appellants’ briefs: statements by social scientists, Soc. Problems, 1955, 
2, 227-235. 

2E.g., Brown v. Board of Education, Kansas, 98 F. Supp. 797; Davis v. County School 
Board, Virginia, 103 F. Supp. 337. 

3E.g., Various, “Does race really make a difference in intelligence?”, U. S. News & 
World Report, Oct. 26, 1956, 74-76. 

4 McGurk, F. C. J., “ ‘Psychological tests’-—a scientist’s report on race differences,” 
U.S. News & World Report, Sept. 21, 1956, 92-96. 
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tant implications for educational desegregation. Social psychology 
provides information on the nature and development of racial atti- 
tudes, prejudices, and stereotypes, as well as on their influence upon 
intergroup behavior. Observations of clinical and child psychologists 
point up the effects of segregation upon personality development. 
And differential psychology is concerned with the fundamental ques- 
tion of the extent and origins of group differences in aptitudes, 
achievement, and personality characteristics. Some of the most rele- 
vant findings in these different areas will be examined in the sections 
which follow. 


RACIAL ATTITUDES AND GROUP RELATIONS 


One of the problems connected with desegregation in the schools— 
or in any other aspect of community life—centers around the atti- 
titudes of the two groups toward each other. Whether the transition 
from segregated to integrated facilities occurs smoothly and without 
“incidents” or whether it is accompanied by hostility, violence, and 
disruption of normal functions depends at least in part upon existing 
community attitudes and their susceptibility to change under various 


conditions. A considerable body of psychological data bearing upon 
these questions is now available.’ It is generally recognized by social 
psychologists, for example, that group prejudices and hostility toward 
members of out-groups are not “natural” or “innate.” Racial atti- 
tudes are learned by the individual as he grows up in a community 
which already displays such attitudes. The child assimilates the pre)- 
udices and stereotypes of his group early in life. Thus studies at the 
preschool level have revealed clearly developed racial attitudes 
among both white and Negro children reared in communities in which 
racial discrimination prevailed.’ By the time he reaches high school 


5 Allport, G. W., The nature of prejudice (Cambridge, Mass.: Addison-Wesley, 1954) ; 
Cook, S. W., “Desegregation: a psychological analysis,” Amer. Psychologist, 1957, 12, 1-13; 
Klineberg, O., Social Psychology (rev. ed.; New York: Holt, 1954), Ch. 19; Saenger, G., 
The social psychology of prejudice (New York: Harper, 1953); Sherif, M., and Sherif, 
Carolyn W., An outline of social psychology (rev. ed.; New York: Harper, 1956), Ch. 
16 and 19. 

6 Clark, K. B., and Clark, Mamie K., “Skin color as a factor in racial identification of 
Negro preschool children,” J. Soc. Psychol., 1940, 11, 159-169; Clark, K. B., and Clark, 
Mamie K., “Racial identification and preference in Negro children,” in T. M. Newcomb 
and E. L. Hartley (eds.), Readings in social psychology (New York: Holt, 1947) ; Good- 
man, Mary E., Race awareness in young children (Cambridge, Mass.: Addison-Wesley, 


1952). 
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age, the individual has usually forgotten the role that parents, teach- 
ers, and age-mates played in the transmission of social norms and 
comes to believe that his attitudes represent his immediate, personal 
reaction, which he may rationalize in a variety of ways.’ 

There is evidence, moreover, that such attitudes are acquired much 
oftener through assimilation of existing social norms than through 
contacts with members of the out-group. Thus individuals manifest 
as much prejudice toward groups with which they have had no con- 
tact, but about which stereotypes are current in the community, as 
they do toward groups with which they have personally interacted. 
On the other hand, it cannot be assumed that increasing contact will 
always improve intergroup attitudes and reduce prejudice. In any 
discussion of the effect of contact upon attitude changes, it is neces- 
sary to define in more specific terms both the conditions under which 
contact occurs and the characteristics of the individuals who are in 


contact. 

Members of two groups may come in contact daily, but with little 
opportunity to become acquainted. This condition can be illustrated 
by the relationship between a Negro elevator operator and the white 


passengers who ride the elevator to their offices. At the other extreme 
would fall a situation in which members of the two races work to- 
gether toward the achievement of a common goal on a job, in a com- 
munity project, and the like. Also relevant is the relative status of 
the participants in the contact situation. It is apparent, for example, 
that the presence of Negroes in menial positions would have a very 
different effect from that of Negro coworkers or supervisors. Simi- 
larly, background characteristics of the persons who come into con- 
tact will determine the extent and direction of resulting attitude shifts. 
If one encounters predominantly Negroes from the lowest socioeco- 
nomic and educational levels, the experience may serve only to 
heighten prevailing stereotypes. Contact between Negroes and whites 
whose interests, training, and background are more nearly alike 
would tend to have the reverse effect. The pre-existing attitudes of 


7 Horowitz, E. L., and Horowitz, Ruth E., “Development of social attitudes in chil- 
dren,” Sociometry, 1937-38, 1, 301-338. 
8 Allport, G. W., op. cit.; Cook, S. W., art. cit.; Saenger, G., op. cit.; Sherif, M., and 


Sherif, Carolyn W., op. cit. 
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members of both ethnic groups, as well as the social norms of the 
groups with which they identify, would likewise help to determine 
what changes, if any, occur from any specific kind of contact. 

Relevant data are provided by a recent investigation utilizing obser- 
vational and interviewing techniques to explore possible sources of in- 
terracial tensions and conflicts in a voluntary adolescent interracial 
group.” The data showed that extent of spontaneous personal con- 
tact was not a reliable indicator of favorable interracial attitudes. A 
consideration of the specific emotional needs that motivated such 
contacts and the pre-existing attitudes of both Negro and white sub- 
jects provided.a basis for understanding the success or failure of in- 
terracial activities in the group. 

Another type of research finding which has an important bearing 
upon desegregation problems is that verbally expressed opinions are 
not necessarily a dependable indicator of actual behavior in contact 
situations. In interviews with white women in New York City, it was 
found that individuals who had been seen making purchases from 
Negro salesgirls denied that they would do so.’ More directly re- 
lated to educational desegregation is a study conducted in June, 1954, 
in Washington, D. C."’ Interviews of a cross-section of the Washing- 
ton population indicated that 52 per cent of the white respondents 
believed the Supreme Court decision to be bad, 24 per cent considered 
it good, and another 24 per cent neutral. The following fall, the 
Washington schools were desegregated with no disturbance except one 
strike by high school students, which collapsed after a few days 
when it received no support from adult members of the community. 
When the same investigators reinterviewed the original sample of re- 
spondents toward the end of the school year, they found that even 
among those who had originally characterized the Supreme Court 
decision as “bad,” 39 per cent felt that desegregation was working 
“very well” or “fairly well.” 

It should be noted that the results of research on interracial atti- 
tudes are more closely related to techniques of effective implementa- 


® Katz, I., Conflict and harmony in an adolescent interracial group (New York: New 
York Univ. Press, 1955). 

10 Saenger, G., and Gilbert, Emily, “Customer reactions to the integration of Negro sales 
personnel,” Int. J. Opin. Att. Res., 1950, 4, 57-76. 

11 Cited by Cook, S. W., art. cit., p. 2. 
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tion than to the basic question of the psychological rationale for dese- 
gregation. As far as the latter question is concerned, the major impli- 
cation of available attitude data is that intergroup attitudes are modi- 
fiable. Hence racial antipathies and expressions of opposition to 
desegregation do not constitute insurmountable obstacles to suc- 
cessful integration, nor can they serve as serious arguments against 
desegregation in the schools. Nevertheless, attitudes need to be care- 
fully considered in the choice of specific procedures for effecting edu- 


cational integration in any particular locality. 


EFFECTS OF SEGREGATION UPON PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 


In its May 17, 1954, decision the Supreme Court of the United 
States eliminated legal recognition of the doctrine of “separate but 
equal facilities” in public education, concluding that “separate edu- 
cational facilities are inherently unequal.” The psychological justi- 
fication for the latter statement stems largely from the effects of seg- 
regation upon the individual’s self concept and his personality de- 
velopment. When the Negro school child—or cu!lege or professional 
school student—is subjected to enforced segregation in American 
schools, such a condition serves as a symbol and constant reminder 
of an implied inferiority. The mere act of segregation is thus likely 
to undermine the individual’s self-confidence, motivation, and achieve- 
ment, and to curtail the effective utilization of his abilities. A further 
educational handicap, of course, is the reduction or elimination of 
intellectual interaction with members of the more privileged domi- 
nant subculture. 

Clark’* has summarized the possible deleterious effects of segrega- 
tion and racial discrimination upon the child’s personality develop- 
ment. The minority group child reared under such conditions tends 


to experience frustration, conflict, feelings of inferiority, and loss of 
self-respect. The effects of these conditions upon the individual’s be- 
havior will vary with other concomitant circumstances, such as edu- 
cational and socioeconomic level of his family. Some individuals 


12 Clark, K. B., “Effect of prejudice and discrimination on personality development,” 
Fact-Finding Report, Mid-Century White House Conference on Children and Youth (Chil- 
dren’s Bur., Fed. Security Agency, 1950; mimeographed); Idem, “Race prejudice and 
children,” Child, 1953, 17, 113-115, 117; Idem, Prejudice and your child (Boston: Beacon 


Press, 1955). 
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will turn to overt aggression and hostility toward whites or—where 
that is too hazardous—toward other Negroes. Such behavior, of 
course, tends further to strengthen the stereotype of the impulsive, 
immature, irresponsible Negro. Others may display withdrawn and 
submissive behavior, with apathy and lack of initiative. A defeatist 
attitude is a common reaction. Hypersensitivity is likewise a frequent 
response, the individual perceiving hostility and rejection on the part 
of his associates even when none exists. 

Dollard’* has suggested that the Negro may assume an attitude of 
stupidity and lethargy as a defense mechanism against frustration 
and oppression. This reaction would provide a sort of revenge against 
the dominant group and would enable the individual to avoid dis- 
agreeable responsibilities. Such behavior fits the stereotype of the 
slow-moving, dull Negro which has been popularized by comedians in 
movies, radio, and television. Along the same general lines, Brown” 
has argued that the linguistic development of the Negro may be hin- 
dered by social pressures that tend to inhibit verbalization. Inarticu- 
lateness reduces the possibility of incurring the hostility of the domi- 
nant social group, and might thus be “cultivated” as a measure of 
discretion, 

Segregation may also have injurious effects upon the personality 
development of majority group children. Clark’ refers to the con- 
flicting attitudes which these children are taught, including racial 
prejudice and discrimination on the one hand and democratic prin- 
ciples and the brotherhood of man on the other. Such a conflict 
may lead to guilt feelings, cynicism, rejection of authority, or rigid 
and unreasoning conformity. Moreover, children who acquire the 
racial prejudices of their group are being taught to gain personal 
status and prestige in spurious and unproductive ways. This follows 
from the fact that “when comparing themselves to members of the 
minority group, they are not required to evaluate themselves in terms 


of the more basic standards of actual personal ability and achieve- 


ment.” *° 


13 Dollard, J., Caste and class in a southern town (2nd ed.; New York: Harper, 1949). 

14 Brown, F., “An experimental and critical study of the intelligence of Negro and 
white kindergarten children,” J. Genet. Psychol., 1944, 65, 161-175. 

15 Clark, K. B., Prejudice and your child. 

16 Appendix to appellants’ briefs: statements by social scientists, Soc. Problems, 1955, 
2, Se. 
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That the dominant group child may be adversely affected by racial 
segregation in the ways mentioned above is suggested by clinical ob- 
servation and by general psychological knowledge regarding per- 
sonality development. Owing to the difficulties of carrying out con- 
trolled experiments in this area, however, there is a dearth of direct 
data on this question. The injurious effects of segregation upon 
minority group members, on the other hand, are more clearly appar- 
ent. Relevant information is provided by studies of preschool and 
school age children, utilizing observations of spontaneous behavior 
as well as response to specially designed test situations.*” Members of 
the Negro minority group, against which discrimination is practiced, 
tend to assimilate the cultural stereotypes associated with their race 
even earlier than do white children of the dominant subculture.** From 
an early age, they learn to think of members of their race as belong- 
ing in menial positions and to ascribe inferiority and undesirable 
traits to them. For example, studies of children at the preschool and 
primary levels have shown that, when offered white and Negro dolls, 
the large majority of Negro children preferred the white doll.** They 
seemed to reject the brown doll more than did the white children, 
often calling it “dirty” and “ugly,” while they described the white 
doll in such terms as “pretty” and “nice.” It should be added, of 
course, that in the previous experience of both Negro and white chil- 
dren with dolls as such, white dolls undoubtedly predominate. Negro 
dolls would thus represent a less familiar toy. 

Some of the specific personality difficulties that may result from 
racial prejudice and discrimination are illustrated by case studies of 


17 Clark, K. B., and Clark, Mamie K., “Skin color as a factor in racial identification 
of Negro preschool children,” loc. cit.; Clark, K. B., and Clark, Mamie K., “Racial iden- 
tification and preference in Negro children,” loc. cit.; Goodman, Mary E., op. cit.; Horo- 
witz, Ruth E., “Racial aspects of self-identification in nursery school children,” J. Psychol, 
1939, 7, 91-99; Koch, Helen L., “The social distance between certain racial, nationality, 
and skin-pigmentation groups in selected populations of American school children,” 
J. Genet. Psychol., 1946, 68, 63-95; Radke-Yarrow, Marian, Trager, Helen G., and Davis, 
Hadassah, “Social perceptions and attitudes of children,” Genet. Psychol. Monogr., 1949, 
40, 327-447. 
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of Negro preschool children,” loc. cit.; Clark, K. B., and Clark, Mamie K., “Racial iden- 
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witz, Ruth E., art. cit. 
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children,” loc. cit.; Goodwin, Mary E., op. cit. 
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Negro children who were treated at a child guidance center in New 
York City.” Several of these children had migrated from southern 
communities. Additional relevant data are provided by an investiga- 
tion of Negro children attending segregated schools in Delaware in 
1951.” Staff members of a New York clinic examined these children 
for the explicit purpose of determining the psychological effects of 
school segregation. Their findings were subsequently submitted to 
the Delaware courts in connection with a school segregation case. 
In 1953, following educational desegregation in Delaware, members 
of the same clinic returned to study 22 children, 10 of whom had been 
investigated prior to desegregation. In a published summary of re- 
sults,” it is reported that, after desegregation, the Negro children im- 
proved conspicuously in their school work, not only because of su- 
perior facilities but also because of better motivation. The report 
further states that the Negro and white children adjusted “construc- 
tively and in a friendly manner to the new situation.” 

In one of the few available studies explicitly designed to test the 
influence of educational segregation upon personality characteristics, 
a standardized personality inventory and a measure of authoritarian 
versus democratic attitude were administered to Negro freshmen and 
seniors enrolled in segregated and in integrated colleges.** The col- 
leges were chosen so as to be closely equated in other variables, such 
as size, type of control, and socioeconomic level of students. It did 
not prove possible, however, to eliminate all differences besides seg- 
regation. Thus both integrated colleges were located in midwestern 
states; but only one segregated college was in the midwest, the other 
being in a border state and following mostly a typical southern pat- 
tern. Similarly, the majority of Negro students in the integrated 
colleges were of midwestern origin, while those in the segregated 
colleges came chiefly from the south. 

Mean scores showed that freshmen in the integrated colleges were 

20 Chess, Stella, Clark, K. B., and Thomas, A., “The importance of cultural evaluation 


in psychiatric diagnosis and treatment,” Psychiat. Quart., 1953, 27, 102-114. 

21 Cf. Wertham, F., “Psychiatric observations on abolition of school segregation,” 
J. Educ. Sociol., 1953, 26, 333-336. 

22 Wertham, F., art. cit. 


23 Werthan, F., art. cit., p. 335. 
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significantly less neurotic and significantly more self-sufficient, self- 
confident, dominant, and democratic than those in segregated colleges. 
These differences may reflect in part selective factors in choice of col- 
leges and in part the influence of previous educational and other en- 
vironmental factors. In connection with the latter point, it was noted 
that the majority of freshmen in segregated colleges had also attended 
segregated elementary and high schools, while most of those in non- 
segregated colleges had come from nonsegregated schools. Even more 
pertinent is the finding that mean score differences between segregated 
and integrated college students increased from the freshman to the 
senior year. Especially striking were the results obtained with the 
neuroticism scale, which showed significant improvement from fresh- 
man to senior year in integrated colleges but no significant change in 
segregated colleges. The one scale in which discrepant results were 
obtained was sociability. In this trait all differences were small and 
favored the segregated groups, although the only significant differ- 
ence was that between segregated and unsegregated seniors. All other 
scales indicated better adjustment in integrated than in segregated 
colleges, the differences increasing from freshman to senior years. 
The far-reaching effects that racial segregation and discrimination 
may have upon personality are also evidenced by studies of adults 
through projective methods and clinical interviews. Projective tech- 
niques utilize relatively unstructured stimuli, such as inkblots or 
vague pictures, to induce the individual to “‘project” his own thoughts 
and feelings into the situation. Investigations with a number of these 
techniques have brought to light the characteristic anxieties, emotional 
conflicts, frustrations, aggression, and apathy resulting from the 
psychological milieu in which American Negroes generally live.” 
Further data on the emotional problems of American Negroes at dif- 
ferent socioeconomic levels are provided by a series of detailed case 
reports of 25 Negro men and women, selected to represent lower, 
middle, and upper socioeconomic classes.** Each case was studied 
through psychoanalytic interviews, ranging in number from ten to 
over 100. Utilizing data obtained in these case studies, together with 


25 Cf. Karon, B. P., The Negro personality (New York: Springer, 1958) ; Seward, Geor- 
gene H., Psychotherapy and culture conflict (New York: Ronald, 1956), Ch. 6. 

26 Kardiner, A., and Ovesey, L., The mark of oppression: a psychological study of the 
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other information regarding Negro-white relations in America, the 
authors sought to demonstrate the effects of specific and identifiable 
cultural pressures on Negro personality. They concluded that the 
essential elements underlying the characteristic emotional difficulties 
of the American Negro are the low self-esteem and the aggressive 
tendencies induced by social discrimination. A wide range of be- 
havior manifestations, from apathy and excessive submissiveness to 
overt antisocial acts, are described as different adaptations to these 
basic conditions.” 

To be sure, all the observed effects of segregation upon personality 
development refer to segregation as currently practiced, with its as- 
sociated discrimination, prejudice, and racial stereotypes. How far 
the same effects would occur as a result of a form of segregation 
which was stripped of these related conditions remains a purely aca- 
demic question which is unanswerable within the framework of con- 
temporary American culture. It is certainly doubtful whether en- 
forced segregation can ever remain psychologically neutral. In any 
event, any sort of segregation that offers possible advantages, such 
as the educational segregation of mental defectives, gifted children, 
or students with different vocational objectives, is based upon relevant 
characteristics of the individual. As will be shown in the remaining 
sections, however, it is the underlying fallacy of educational segre- 
gation by race that such segregation follows irrelevant criteria. 


NEGRO-WHITE DIFFERENCES ON APTITUDE AND ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


Comparisons of American Negroes and whites on intelligence tests 
have generally yielded significant mean differences in favor of 
whites. Such differences are significant in the statistical sense, which 
simply means that if the entire population from which the given 
samples were drawn were to be tested, a mean difference in favor of 
the same group would be expected. When the difference is said to be 
“significant at the one per cent level,” the chances that the stated ex- 
pectation is in error are one or less out of 100. This is the customary 
standard of certainty, or “significance level,” set up for the acceptance 
of a hypothesis in scientific research. Mean Negro-white differences 
at the one per cent level of significance have been found in the testing 


27 Kardiner, A., and Ovesey, L., op. cit., Ch. 9. 
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of both adults and school-age children with both individual tests like 
the Binet and group tests of intelligence. The first large body of data 
on adult Negro-white differences in test performance was provided 
by the psychological examination of draftees during World War I. 
In this survey, the whites averaged significantly higher on both Army 
Alpha (a typical verbal intelligence test) and Army Beta (a non- 
language test). Subsequent investigations of large groups of elemen- 
tary, high school, and college students with both intelligence and edu- 
cational achievement tests have yielded similar results. 

At the purely descriptive level, these findings are clear and con- 
sistent. The fundamental question that they leave unanswered, how- 
ever, is that of causation. To what extent are obtained differences in 
ability a result of the separate and unequal treatment received by 
whites and Negroes in educational facilities, vocational opportunities, 
and the more subtle psychological components of the cultural setting? 
To find that racial groups differ in behavior does not demonstrate 
that the differences are racial in origin. The latter would imply hered- 
itary etiology traceable to genes that occur more frequently in one 


racial group than in another. 
Many popular ideas about race are based upon a misunderstanding 


of the operation of heredity. It is beyond the scope of this paper to 
explain the genetic mechanisms whereby racial differentiation in 
such physical traits as skin color and body build takes place. A 
particularly clear exposition of these processes can be found in Dob- 
zhansky.” For the present purpose, it will suffice to note that, in the 
light of available genetic knowledge, it appears improbable that racial 
differentiation in physical traits was accompanied by differentiation 
with regard to genes affecting intellectual or personality development. 
It is theoretically more likely that behavioral differences between hu- 
man populations result from cultural than from racial factors.” 

If we examine the question of etiology from the viewpoint of em- 
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pirical results, we find that the majority of investigations yield am- 
biguous data, owing to the presence of other variables besides race. A 
few approaches, however, permit a somewhat clearer analysis of con- 
tributing factors. Typical investigations illustrating the sort of in- 
formation provided by such methods will be examined. For a more 
detailed consideration of both the results and the methodological 
and interpretive problems of race difference studies in general, the 
reader is referred to such sources as Anastasi,”’ Klineberg,”’ and 
Tyler.* 

It is noteworthy that investigations at the infant and preschool level 
show that Negro-white differences are either highly reduced or com- 
pletely nonexistent at these ages. In a study of 53 Negro infants in 
New Haven, for example, no significant inferiority to the white norms 
was found on the Yale Developmental Examination at a mean age of 
26 weeks.” Follow-up of 40 cases at an average of approximately 
two years again revealed no retardation. Mean quotients on different 
parts of the examination at this age ranged from 101 in language de- 
velopment to 125 in gross motor development. Normal performance 
on this scale is indicated by a quotient of 100. More detailed analysis 
of language performance revealed that the children were significantly 
better on items requiring verbal comprehension than on those calling 
for oral responsiveness in the course of the examination.*” Among 
the factors to be considered in explanation of this finding are the in- 
fluence of the white examiner, social pressures tending to inhibit 
verbalization in Negro children, and possibly a dawning awareness 
of racial stereotypes. In gross motor development, the Negro children 
were accelerated in reference to white norms, and their performance 
was significantly better than in the language area. The investigators 
hypothesized that such acceleration results from the greater “permis- 


31 Anastasi, Anne, Differential psychology (3rd ed.; New York: Macmillan, 1958), 
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siveness” of the lower-class homes in which the large majority of the 
Negro children were being reared, an explanation which was corrobo- 
rated by a study of Negro children in Washington, D. C.* 
Comparisons of 113 Negro and 533 white infants in the Chicago 
area again showed no significant mean differences in either of two 
standardized infant intelligence scales.*’ In sharp contrast to these 
findings are the results of an earlier study of Negro and white infants 
in Florida.’ In that study the whites excelled significantly on the 
Biihler Babytests, which cover a wide variety of functions but place 
somewhat more emphasis upon social behavior and problem-solving 
than is the case in most other infant scales. In explanation of these 
discrepant findings, other investigators’’ have pointed out that the 
white infants tested in the Florida study were also taller and heavier 
than the Negro infants. Such a difference in physical development 
may have resulted from inequalities in prenatal and postnatal care 
and nutrition. Differences in maternal diet are particularly important 
in this connection. In the New Haven group, the heights and weights 
of the Negro infants exceeded those found in the Florida group and 
approached the white norms. Owing to economic and social] reasons, 
the diet of Florida Negroes in the late 1920’s was undoubtedly in- 
ferior to that of New Haven Negroes in the early 1940’s. Such a nu- 
tritional difference may account for both the physical and behavioral 
retardation of the former group.“ Another possible contributing fac- 
tor in the Florida study may be found in the relatively large number 
of test items involving social interaction with a white examiner. 
Tests of Negro preschool children have likewise revealed no signifi- 
cant inferiority to white norms. A group of 91 Negro kindergarten 
children in Minneapolis were found to have a mean Stanford-Binet 
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IQ of 100.78.“ The investigator pointed out, however, that by the 
sixth and seventh grade, Negro children in Minneapolis public schools 
usually declined to the IQ level reported in other studies. It might 
be added that a group of 341 white kindergarten children tested in 
the same study obtained a mean Stanford-Binet IQ of 107.06, which 
was significantly higher than that of the Negro children. However, 
the two groups differed extensively in fathers’ occupational level. The 
whites represented a random sample of the general population in this 
respect, while the Negroes came largely from the skilled and unskilled 
labor classes. When the Negro children were compared with white 
children in the corresponding occupational levels, no significant dif- 
ference in mean IQ remained. 

In a study conducted in New York City, measures of language 
development and IQ on a non-verbal test (Goodenough Draw-a-Man 
Test) were obtained on 100 five-year-old Negro and white children 
attending Department of Welfare Day Care Centers.** The subjects 
included 25 Negroes and 25 whites living in segregated neighbor- 
hoods and 25 Negroes and 25 whites living in interracial neighbor- 
hoods. Sex ratio was approximately the same in each subgroup. 
Socioeconomic and other background factors were relatively uniform 
in all groups. No significant race difference was found in Draw-a-Man 
IQ. Analysis of spontaneous speech samples, in terms of both sen- 
tence length and maturity of sentence structure, revealed a number of 
significant differences favoring whites in segregated neighborhoods, 
but only one significant difference in the same direction in interracial 
neighborhoods. In the interpretation of relative findings with the 
Draw-a-Man test and the spontaneous speech samples, it should again 
be borne in mind that a]ll measures were obtained by a white examiner. 

As a result of recent research on the nature of intelligence and the 
organization of psychological traits, there has been an increasing 
tendency to investigate group differences in separate abilities rather 
than in composite, global measures such as the IQ. Studies on the 
American Negro have shown more inferiority on perceptual and 
spatial functions than on most types of verbal tasks. Negro children 


#1 Brown, F., art. cit. 
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score particularly low on tests requiring the visualization of spatial 
relations and the mental rearrangement of geometric figures.** When 
Negro and white boys were matched on total Stanford-Binet IQ and 
their performance on individual items was compared, the Negroes ex- 
celled on the rearrangement of disarranged sentences, memory for 
sentences, and vocabulary, while the whites surpassed them on arith- 
metic reasoning, repeating digits backwards, and detecting absurdi- 
ties in pictures.** Similar results have been found with other intelli- 
gence tests, and with both adults and children.“ It should also be 
noted that differences in the same direction are obtained in compari- 
sons between northern and southern Negroes, the northern Negroes 
tending to excel the southern more on spatial-perceptual than on ver- 
bal tests.“° 

A number of factors in the cultural background of the American 
Negro may help to explain such findings. Performance tests usually 
put more premium on speed than do verbal tests. And the typical 
environment of the America Negro—especially in the South—pro- 
vides little inducement for developing habits of rapid work. A second 
contributing factor may be found in the culturally determined Negro 
attitude of passive compliance as contrasted to active exploration. 
Such an attitude is more conducive to rote verbal learning than to 
perceptual manipulation of stimuli and problem solving. 

Also relevant is Hebb’s hypothesis that early perceptual learning 
influences subsequent intellectual development.“ As originally for- 
mulated, this hypothesis referred, not to group differences in test per- 
formance, but to fundamental learning theory. Corroborative data 
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have been obtained in controlled experiments on the effects of early 
experiences upon subsequent problem-solving ability of rats,"* dogs,” 
and primates,”’ The findings of these studies raise considerable doubt 
regarding the traditional view that learning ability is genetically de- 
termined and relatively unmodifiable. With regard to the test per- 
formance of Negro children, it is possible that impoverishment of 
early perceptual experience in the underprivileged environment of the 
lower-class Negro home and segregated school may have retarded the 
development of certain intellectual functions, especially those per- 
taining to spatial aptitudes and problem-solving. 

Some corroboration of the hypothesis of early perceptual handi- 
cap is to be found in studies of the relative effects of perceptual train- 
ing on Negro and white performance. In one investigation, Negro 
and white high school students received training in the visual dis- 
crimination of length.’ Although the whites excelled initially, the 
Negroes benefited more from training and the differences between 
the two groups diminished with training. Even more relevant is an 
experiment with Negro and white primary school children.** Group 
intelligence tests were administered in January and in May. During 
the intervening period, one half of the Negro and one half of the 
white children received practice with problems involving visual per- 
ception, discrimination, and spatial relations. The intelligence tests 
showed significant increases following such training, the Negro chil- 
dren making larger gains than the whites and the improvement re- 
maining on a later retest in October. Moreover, Negro gains were 
greater on the non-language than on the language tests. 

Reference should likewise be made to so-called culture-free tests.” 
Such tests are specially designed for use in comparative studies of 
persons reared in different cultures or subcultures. It should be noted, 
however, that no test can be truly culture-free. Since a psychological 
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test is only a standardized measure of a behavior sample, any con- 
dition that influences behavior will be reflected in test scores. Never- 
theless, it is theoretically possible to construct a test that presupposes 
only experience common to different cultures. Although not free from 
cultural influences, such a test would utilize only elements common 
to all cultures. This is what available “culture-free” tests have un- 
dertaken to do. 

In actual practice, however, such tests fall short of their objective 
in many respects. No existing test is entirely unrestricted in its cul- 
tural reference. The difference between “culture-free” and other tests 
is one of degree. The mere use of paper and pencil or the presenta- 
tion of abstract tasks that have no immediate practical significance will 
favor some cultural groups and handicap others. Other relevant 
factors that differ among cultures or subcultures include intrinsic in- 
terest of test content, extent of familiarity with pictorial or dia- 
grammatic representation, rapport with the examiner (especially if he 
belongs to a different race from that of the testees), drive to perform 
well on a test, competitive desire to excel others, and previously de- 
veloped problem-solving attitudes. 

The sort of misinterpretation that may arise when test content is 
categorically described as “culture-free” or “non-cultural” is illus- 
trated by a recent study of Negro and white high school seniors in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey.“ All subjects were given two sets of 
test questions, equated in difficulty but differing in cultural content 
as determined by judges’ ratings. Each judge was left free to define 
“cultural” as he chose. A comparison of the questions classified in 
the “cultural” and in the “non-cultural” sets indicates that “cultural” 
was closely identified with verbal content and with dependence upon 
schooling. Yet these are not the principal ways in which the cultural 
backgrounds of the Negro and white subjects employed in this par- 
ticular investigation differed. Since all were high school students en- 
rolled in the same classes, schooling was presumably more uniform 
than home background. Moreover, the American Negro is not bilin- 
gual, and hence his linguistic deficiency should be no greater than 
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that in other intellectual functions, especially when no oral responses 
are required. The so-called noncultural questions, on the other hand, 
made relatively heavy demands on perceptual and spatial aptitudes, 
in which other studies have shown the Negro to be relatively deficient. 
In view of these characteristics of the items, it is not surprising to find 
that the Negro students in this study scored significantly poorer on the 
“non-cultural” than on the “cultural” items, 


GROUP DIFFERENCES AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


When Samuel Johnson was asked which is more intelligent, man 
or woman, he is reported to have replied, “Which man, which 
woman?” This remark highlights an important fact about all group 
comparisons, namely, that wide individual differences exist within 
each group, with a consequent overlapping between groups. Even 
when one group excels another by a large and significant amount, in- 
dividuals can be found in the “inferior” group who surpass individ- 
uals in the “superior” group. Owing to the large extent of individual 
differences within any one group, as contrasted to the relatively small 
differences between group averages, an individual’s group member- 
ship is a very unreliable basis for predicting his standing in most 
psychological traits. 

Group comparisons are generally reported in terms of means or other 
group characteristics. For a more complete picture, such information 
is often supplemented by some measure of overlapping, such as the 
percentage of persons in one group who reach or exceed the mean (or 
median) of the other group. It is well to have clearly in mind just what 
such “percentage of overlap” actually means. In Figure 1 will be 
found two schematic distributions illustrating what is often loosely 
described as “30 per cent overlap.” More precisely, this statement 
signifies that 30 per cent of one group reach or exceed the median 
of the other, as indicated by the shaded area. Such a degree of over- 
lap is close to that usually found between psychological test scores 
of Negroes and whites in the United States. In the interpretation of 
percentage overlap, it should be noted that, when the two distributions 
coincide and overlapping is complete, 50 per cent of one group reach 
or exceed the median of the other. This follows from the fact that, 
within any single distribution, 50 per cent of the cases fall at or above 
the group median. The reported percentage overlap must thus be 
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Fic. 1. Schematic Distributions Illustrating “30 Per Cent Overlap” 


evaluated in terms of 50, rather than 100, as the possible upper 
limit. 

One implication of the degree of overlap shown in Figure 1 is that, 
if a Negro were to be chosen at random from his group, the chances 
are 30 out of 100 that his score would reach or exceed that of the 
average white. Thus if we were to assume that a Negro is inferior to 
the white median, under these conditions, we would be in error 30 
out of 100 times. Such an error ratio may be compared to the “one 
per cent level of significance” customarily required before accepting 
a conclusion as established in scientific research. In that case, the 
chances of being in error are only one out of 100. It is thus apparent 
that, owing to the extensive overlapping of test scores, a knowledge 
of the individual’s group membership does not permit us to predict 
his relative test performance with an acceptable degree of certainty. 

Another noteworthy point concerns the total amount of overlapping 
of the distributions. If 30 per cent of the Negroes reach or exceed 
the white median, the percentage of Negroes who reach or exceed the 
lowest score of the white group will be approximately 99. Under 
these conditions, therefore, the ranges will overlap almost completely. 
It would thus be likely that the best performers in both groups would 
obtain scores that are about equally high, and the poorest in both 
groups would score about equally low. 

Other implications of overlapping can be seen by reference to 
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certain empirical findings regarding Negro test performance. For 
example, regional differences among Negroes, as well as among 
whites, are so large as to reverse completely the relative standing of 
the two races when extreme subgroups are compared. A classic illus- 
tration is provided by the state-by-state analysis of Army Alpha scores 
during World War I. The results showed that the median Alpha 
scores of Negroes from Illinois, New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania 
were higher than the median Alpha scores of whites from Arkansas, 
Georgia, Kentucky, and Mississippi.“ These data furnish a vivid 
demonstration of the extensive overlapping between the total white 
and Negro populations. Not only could many individuals be found 
in the Negro distribution who excelled individuals in the white dis- 
tribution, but also local groups could be found in the Negro popula- 
tion that surpassed other local groups in the white population. 
Studies of intellectually gifted Negro children may be regarded 
as a further illustration of the range of individual differences found 
within the Negro population and the overlapping between Negro and 
white distributions. Witty and his students” have published a number 
of test surveys, case studies, and follow-ups of Negro children whose 


IQ’s ranged from 120 to 200. Like white children of corresponding 
IQ, these intellectually superior Negro children tended to excel in 
height, weight, and general physical development; they were on the 
whole superior in character and personality; and their parents had 
more than average education and tended to cluster in the higher oc- 


cupational levels. 

Of particular interest is the analysis of proportion of white admix- 
ture among gifted Negro children. In one of the studies cited above, 
63 Negro school children with IQ’s of 125 or higher were classified 
into four categories of race mixture on the basis of genealogical data 


55 Yerkes, R. M. (ed.), “Psychological examining in the United States Army,” Mem. 
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obtained from the parents.*’ The results revealed no consistent tend- 
ency for the proportion of white ancestry to be larger in the gifted 
groups than in the general Negro population. It is also interesting to 
note that the highest IQ in the group, 200, was obtained by a Negro 
girl whose ancestry showed no evidence of white mixture.” It may 
be added parenthetically that general surveys of Negro school chil- 
dren and college students have likewise yielded no evidence of signifi- 
cant correlation between proportion of white ancestry and intelligence 
test performance.” Such findings are consistent with an environ- 
mental interpretation of Negro-white differences in test scores, since 
in the contemporary American culture individuals with any known 
or discernible Negro ancestry are classified and treated as Negroes. 
In the light of the extensive overlapping of distributions, it is 
abundantly clear that differences between group means, even when 
statistically significant, may be of little practical value for dealing 
with individuals. Mean differences between groups are always far 
smaller than differences within groups. There is no short cut to the 
understanding of people, no possibility of learning the peculiarities 
of a few broad groups into which individuals can then be conveniently 


pigeonholed. In human relations, the only proper unit is the individ- 


ual. 
The implications of overlapping for the question of educational 


desegregation are obvious. Any educational selection or classification 
on the basis of race would inevitably lead to unwarranted discrimina- 
tion against individuals and to waste of human resources. This would 
be true regardless of the causes of existing mean differences in abili- 
ties between Negroes and whites. But the scientist is not satisfied with 
a description of the status quo. He wants to trace observed events to 
their sources. Only thus will he be able to predict how his descriptive 
findings may be modified as conditions change. The problems to be 
considered in the next two sections bear directly on the causation of 
observed Negro-white differences in psychological traits. 
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EFFECTS OF EDUCATION UPON TESTED INTELLIGENCE 


That intelligence test scores are affected by the amount and nature 
of schooling the individual has received is now generally recognized 
by psychologists. Evidence in support of this conclusion may be 
found in longitudinal studies of the same individuals, as well as in 
cross-sectional studies of comparable populations tested over long in- 
tervals of time.”’ Among the former are two investigations in which 
boys who had been tested upon completion of uniform elementary 
schooling were re-examined after ten years in one study and after 
twenty years in the other.”’ Both investigators found significant rela- 
tionships between amount of subsequent education and retest per- 
formance, when the effect of initial scores was ruled out. Similarly, 
college freshmen retested after a lapse of thirty years showed mean 
gains in test scores which increased consistently with amount of col- 
lege or graduate training received after the initial test.” 

Cross-sectional surveys of community-wide or nation-wide sam- 
ples have likewise revealed significant rises in mean test scores as 
socioeconomic and educational facilities improved. This is illustrated 
by the Scottish surveys of nearly complete samples of 11-year-old 
children tested in 1932 and 1947,” by a study of American high school 
students over a twenty-year period,“ by a comparison of the intelli- 
gence test performance of American soldiers during the two world 
wars,” and by ten-year retests in a rural Tennessee community that 
had made rapid progress in social and educational conditions during 
the interval.* 

Turning to studies concerned directly with the American Negro, 
we find the most relevant data in research on regional differences. 
First it should be noted that northern Negroes have consistently 
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excelled southern Negroes in mean test scores. This difference has 
been demonstrated with varied samples, including draftees in both 
world wars, college students, and school children.*’ Moreover, the 
regional difference persists when comparisons are made between 
groups matched in occupational level. 

Two contrasting hypotheses could account for these differences be- 
tween northern and southern Negroes. According to one hypothesis, 
the superiority of northern Negroes results from selective migration, 
the more intelligent and ambitious individuals tending to migrate 
to more favorable areas. The other hypothesis explains the regional 
differences in ability on the basis of dissimilar educational and other 
environmental facilities under which Negro children are reared in the 
North and the South. The environmental differences would include 
not only absolute inequalities in socioeconomic and educational con- 


ditions which characterize these regions as a whole, but also discrep- 
ancies in the relative position of Negroes and whites in the North 
and the South. 

The first hypothesis implies that the migrating individuals were 
superior from the outset, the second that they improved after migra- 


tion. Tests of these two hypotheses have been conducted by checking 
the school performance of migrating children prior to migration, and 
by comparing groups that had attended northern schools for varying 
periods.” A more recent study of Negro children in Philadelphia 
utilized a longitudinal approach and thus provides more conclusive 
data.” In this study, initial and retest IQ’s of Negro children with 
varying periods of northern residence were analyzed. The southern- 
born Negro children in the total sample were classified with reference 
to grade level at which they entered Philadelphia schools, ranging 
from 1A to 9A. In addition, test scores were obtained from a control 
group of Philadelphia-born Negro children in the same schools. 
Among the latter, it is interesting to note that a subgroup that had 
attended kindergarten scored higher than the subgroup with no kin- 
dergarten experience. This difference appeared on the 1A tests and 
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remained on subsequent retests. The advantage of the kindergarten 
group may result from selective factors in kindergarten enrollment, 
or from the effect of early perceptual and other relevant training 
in kindergarten, or from a combination of both types of causes. 
Within each of the Philadelphia-born groups, however, there is no 
consistent tendency for scores to rise upon retesting, the successive 
means exhibiting only chance fluctuations. This finding contrasts 
sharply with the results obtained with southern-born Negro children 
who had migrated to Philadelphia. In each of the latter groups, 
there is a significant tendency for mean scores to improve with in- 
creasing length of northern residence. Thus the mean IQ of the group 
entering Philadelphia schools in 1A rises from 86.5 upon school 
entrance to 92.8 in grade 9A; the group transferring to Philadelphia 
schools in 1B or 2B rises from 86.7 to 90.5, and so on for the other 
southern-born groups. It is also noteworthy that the earlier the chil- 
dren had entered a northern school, the higher their IQ in any one 
grade. Corroborative data for all of the above findings were obtained 
with tests of separate aptitudes which were also administered to some 
or all subjects in this study. With one minor exception, all tests 
showed rising mean scores with increasing length of northern resi- 
dence, as well as significant superiority of the group that had attended 
kindergarten. Thus the results of this study, together with those of 
earlier similar investigations, support the hypothesis that differences 
in test scores between northern and southern Negroes result from 
environmental inequalities rather than from selective migration. 


THE CONCEPT OF ENVIRONMENT 


We sometimes hear the claim that Negro children do more poorly 
than white children on intelligence tests, even when they have the 
same environment. But are their environments ever the same? In most 
comparisons of the test performance of Negroes and whites, no at- 
tempt has been made to keep environment constant; the data are 
merely descriptive of the behavior of the two groups under existing 
environmental inequalities. A few investigators, however, have made 
special efforts to obtain groups of whites and Negroes that were 
equated in environmental variables. It is therefore appropriate to 
examine these studies more closely, with special reference to method- 


ology. 
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In a study conducted in Canada, the subjects were Negro and white 
children attending the same schools.” Educational facilities were 
thus controlled. Nevertheless, the Negro and white children differed 
significantly in the socioeconomic levels of their homes. Moreover, 
it was found that the white children attended school more regularly 
than the Negro, a difference which is often associated with social class 
differences. Thus within the entire sample of white children tested, 
school attendance averaged 93.38 per cent; within the Negro sample, 
it averaged 84.77 per cent. 

Another investigator tested Negro and white children in a poor 
rural district in Virginia, endeavoring to control both educational and 
socioeconomic variables."’ Education, however, was equated only by 
choosing segregated Negro and white schools with the same teacher- 
pupil ratio, other differences between the schools remaining uncon- 
trolled. In the same study, subgroups of 49 Negro and 49 white chil- 
dren were matched on a socioeconomic scale based on various char- 
acteristics of the home and parents. Negro-white differences in in- 
telligence test scores were reduced but not eliminated in these matched 
subgroups.The investigator noted, moreover, that the scale employed 
is not well suited to the groups studied, since it does not discriminate 
adequately at very low socioeconomic levels, where most of the sub- 
jects fell. In addition, a number of items on this scale may not have 
the same meaning when applied to Negro and white homes. 

A more recent study was likewise designed to control both educa- 
tional and socioeconomic factors.” The subjects were Negro and white 
high school seniors in Pennsylvania and New Jersey. The 213 Negro 
and 213 white subjects chosen for study were attending the same 
schools and were enrolled in the same curricula. In addition, Negroes 
and whites were matched on eleven socioeconomic items. Again it 
appears unlikely that the items used can be entirely comparable when 
applied to Negroes and whites. Among such items, for example, is 
father’s occupational level, classified into two categories: profes- 
sional, business, and clerical versus skilled and unskilled labor. It is 
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highly probable that relatively more Negroes than whites fell near 
the bottom of each of these broad occupational categories. Even if 
specific occupations had been matched, it could not be assumed that 
socioeconomic level had been equated. The home of an average Ne- 
gro doctor and an average white doctor, for example, would be 
likely to differ widely in income level and in many other character- 
istics. Another important uncontrolled factor in this, as in other stud- 
ies cited, is that of social stereotypes and related motivational dif- 
ferences. 

In the present connection, some clarification of the concept of en- 
vironment itself may be appropriate. To the psychologist, environ- 
ment connotes much more than it does in popular usage. In psycho- 
logical terms, environment may be defined as the sum total of the 
stimuli to which the individual responds from conception to death. 
Certain aspects of this definition merit special emphasis. 


Environment covers a vast multiplicity of variables. Under the 
comprehensive term, “‘environment,” are included characteristics of 
the community, the neighborhood, the school, and the home. The in- 
dividual variables may be as broad as income level or as narrow as a 
particular TV program that the family habitually tunes in after din- 
ner. Qualitatively they may range from food and medical care to 
chemistry sets and comic books. An important part of the develop- 
ing child’s environment consists of the people with whom he interacts 
—age mates as well as adults. Recent psychological research has fo- 
cused attention especially upon child-rearing practices—their charac- 
teristic differences among socioeconomic and ethnic groups and their 
influence upon emotional and intellectual development. All these fac- 


tors and many more are a part of the child’s environment. 


Environment includes psychological as well as physical conditions. 
Environment comprises the social, emotional, and spiritual climate of 
home, church, classroom, and playground. It includes the beliefs, 
preferences, and attitudes of one’s associates. An important psycho- 
logical element in the individual’s environment is social expectancy. 
This factor operates to perpetuate group stereotypes with regard to 
race, nationality, sex, physical type, and other characteristics. What 
is expected of an individual tends to influence what he does. When 
such expectation has the force of cultural tradition behind it and is 
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repeatedly corroborated in nearly all contacts with associates, it is 
difficult not to succumb to it. As a result, the individual often be- 
comes convinced that he is intellectually inferior or superior, or that 
he possesses this or that talent or defect according to the dictates 
of his particular culture. From an early age, the minority group child 
becomes aware of the characteristic behavior traits associated with 
his racial or national stereotype. In his daily contacts with family, 
playmates, teachers, and other adults, he finds constant reminders 
of what is expected of him. Gradually these expectations become 
part of his own self concept, which in turn affects his motivation and 
achievement. By these means, social expectancy tends to determine 


what a person becomes. 


Environment begins to operate before birth. It is now well estab- 
lished that numerous factors in the prenatal environment may exert 
a pronounced influence upon behavioral] as well as structural proper- 
ties of the organism. Both animal experiments and clinical observa- 
tions of human cases have demonstrated the part played by prenatal 
physical and chemical conditions in the development of bodily anoma- 
lies and of many well-known varieties of mental deficiency.” Of spe- 
cial interest is the finding that inadequacies of maternal diet may 
have a retarding effect upon the child’s intellectual development. In 
a well-controlled experiment,’* children whose mothers had received 
a dietary supplement during pregnancy and lactation obtained sig- 
nificantly higher mean IQ’s when tested at the ages of three and four 
years than did children whose mothers had received a control pill. 
The mothers who served as subjects in this experiment were all in 
low-income groups and the majority were Negroes. 

Another illustration of the far-reaching effects that prenatal environ- 
mental deficiencies may have upon behavior development is provided 
by a series of studies on large samples of Negroes and whites in Bal- 
timore.”” This research showed that complications of pregnancy and 
parturition are significantly related to mental defect and behavior dis- 
orders in the offspring. An important source of such irregularities in 
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the process of childbearing and birth is to be found in poor maternal 
nutrition and other conditions associated with low socioeconomic sta- 
tus. Analysis of the data revealed a higher frequency of all such 
medical complications in lower than in higher socioeconomic levels, 
and a higher frequency among Negroes than among whites. Here 
then is an example of cultural differentials producing structural or 
physiological deficiencies, which in turn lead to behavioral inadequa- 
cies or disorders. 

Environmental factors, whatever their nature, may produce perma- 
nent and irreversible effects upon the developing individual. Many 
of the deleterious conditions leading to brain injury prior to, during, 
or after birth would fall into this category. Similarly, adverse experi- 
ential factors operating over many years may cause intellectual or 
emotional damage which can no longer be corrected at the time when 
remedial measures are instituted. To be sure, many behavioral de- 
ficiencies are remediable—through medical treatment, psychotherapy, 
counseling, and special training programs. Others cannot be reme- 
died within the individual’s lifetime, but require more than one gener- 
ation for their abolition. It must be emphasized, however, that neither 


the permanence nor the organic basis of a psychological deficiency 
implies hereditary origin. Nor does the existence of such deficiencies 
justify a failure to rectify the very environmental conditions that in- 


duced them. 


SUMMARY 


Psychological research provides data bearing on educational de- 
segregation from a number of angles. Social psychologists have inves- 
tigated the conditions under which the individual acquires racial at- 
titudes in the process of growing up in a particular cultural milieu. 
They have also demonstrated that such attitudes are modifiable; and 
they have studied the relation of various individual characteristics 
and situational factors to attitude changes. Clinical observations and 
personality research have thrown light upon the effects of racial seg- 
regation on personality development. For the minority group mem- 
ber, segregation tends to produce low self-esteem and feelings of in- 
feriority and frustration. Either apathy or aggression may be the 
overt expression of such feelings. The low achievement motivation 
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which usually results may in turn retard the individual’s educational 
progress and intellectual development. 

On intelligence tests, the average performance of Negroes has gen- 
erally been lower than that of whites. Although statistically signifi- 
cant, such group differences must be qualified in two important re- 
spects. First, they represent only a description of differences under 
existing cultural conditions, but provide no evidence for the racial or 
hereditary origin of such differences. Although controlled investiga- 
tions are difficult to conduct in this area, what little evidence is avail- 
able on the causes of group differences points more strongly toward a 
cultural than a biological interpretation. A second necessary quali- 
fication stems from the wide individual differences within groups and 
the consequent overlapping of groups. As a result, group averages 
represent a very unreliable guide to the evaluation of individuals. 

Of special relevance to the problems of educational segregation and 
desegregation are data on the effects of education itself upon intelli- 
gence test performance. Both amount and quality of education are 
reflected in the individual’s test score. Among Negro groups, studies 
on regional differences and on the effects of migration also point up 
the influence of education and other community variables upon a 
child’s IQ. 

Negro and white groups allegedly equated in environment are not 
truly comparable in all important environmental factors. Environ- 
ment comprises not only such familiar elements as schooling facili- 
ties and socioeconomic level of the home, but also a vast array of 
other conditions, from prenatal nutrition to social stereotypes. The 
psychological effects of environment range over a wide continuum, 
from the transitory and superficial, through more lasting but still 
modifiable characteristics, to some that cannot be altered within a 


single lifetime. 
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THE PHENOMENON OF Man. By Pierre Teilhard de Chardin. With an Intro- 
duction by Sir Julian Huxley. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1959. 
Pp. 318. $5.00. 


The manuscript of Le phénoméne humain dates from the years 1938-40, 
when Pére Teilhard was in Peking; after World War II, in 1948, he added 
a postscript in which he tried to answer certain objections which had been 
raised; but the complete work, like nine-tenths of Teilhard de Chardin’s liter- 
ary testament, was not published in French until after his death in 1955. The 
Phenomenon of Man is his longest single work and perhaps the best illustration 
of his phenomenological technique; but it is far from being an ideal intro- 
duction to Pére Teilhard’s philosophical and theological thought. 

To assess Pére Teilhard’s contribution the student must page through dozens 
of small articles printed in obscure journals, dozens of poorly mimeographed 
manuscripts, and, if possible, arrange them according to the date at which 
they were written. If this is done, we might arrive at roughly three periods 
in his written work: (1) The Earliest Period (1909-1926), which is chiefly 
characterized by a quest for method and an attempt to break away from Berg- 
sonian philosophical influence; (II) The Period of Maturity (1926-1940), 
in which Teilhard wrote his most important work, both in philosophy and in 
science; some of these were Le milieu divin (1927; published in Paris, 
1957), Comment je crois (1934), and The Phenomenon of Man; (III) Last 
Period (1940-1955), a period of great literary activity, marked by Teilhard’s 
attempt, under the pressure of criticism, to bring his doctrine closer to the 
traditional Catholic beliefs in original sin, the freedom of the will, and the 
role of Christ’s redemptive mission. In his final period, Teilhard felt he saw 
all his own Weltanschauung confirmed by Dr. Broom’s work with the fossils 
of Australopitheci in South Africa; at the same time he still experienced diffi- 
culty in having his work approved by the censors; and it was widely felt that 
many of the condemnations implied in the encyclical Humani generis were 
intended for his doctrines. Finally, after further difficulty with censorship 
in 1950 in connection with Le groupe zoologique humain, he came to the 
United States on a Wenner-Gren Foundation grant in 1951, remaining until 
his death in 1955. Each period in Teilhard’s life was marked by difficulties 
with his Superiors who, though admiring his work as a scientist, found his 
fundamental doctrines difficult to reconcile with Catholic theology. A truly 
humble and devoted religious, he did not publish without permission—though 
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copies of his manuscripts were often typed out by students and friends. Like 


a man possessed of a mystic vision, he continued working privately on his 
manuscripts until the end. 

As I have suggested, The Phenomenon of Man is not perhaps the best book 
to begin the study of Teilhard’s doctrine, which, for the sake of a label, might 
be called Redemptive Evolution. But what makes his system so difficult to 
criticize is its essential ambiguity. Some theologians have said that his theo- 
ries verge on the heretical—or, at very least, they cannot be squared with 
Catholic dogma in its traditional formulation. Others, like certain French 
Catholic writers, have stated that there is nothing in Teilhard that conflicts 
in the slightest degree with the doctrines of the Catechism. 

To solve the problem of Teilhard’s ambiguity, his early paper on Bergson, 
L’union créatrice (1917), yields an important clue. For Teilhard’s peculiar 
monism develops precisely from Bergson’s concept of the élan vital; Teilhard’s 
universe is a machine tending toward the perfection of the spirit, of the total 
Christ. From the earliest aeons in which our galaxy was mere cosmic dust, 
two energies have always operated: the one, the “tangential,” which tends to 
keep the individual circumscribed within its species; the other, the “radial,” 
which drives beings on to the perfection of the cosmos, developing living mat- 
ter (the biosphere), human intelligence (the “noosphere”), and, finally, the 
ultimate culmination of the Spirit. The last stage in the evolutionary process 
Teilhard calls Christogenesis. Here the tendency is, with man’s auto-evolu- 
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tionary cooperation, to conquer the “forces of diminution,” which keep man 
bound to his biochemical past; and in the final era there will be the union 
of all men in love, human nature will have reached its Point Omega (or evo- 
lutionary perfection), and “God will be all in everyone” (Phenomenon, p. 
308). Point Omega is one of Teilhard’s most ambiguous and controverted 
doctrines; for here we will see “The death of the materially exhausted planet; 
the split of the noosphere ... and .. . the liberation of that percentage of the 
universe which, across time, space and evil, will have succeeded in laboriously 
synthesising itself to the very end” (Phenomenon, p. 289). 

And what of evil, suffering, and pain? Teilhard took this up more fully in 
the 1948 postscript. They are an intrinsic part of the travail of the developing 
noosphere: the forces of growth, the radial energies must have their way 
in the spiritualization of the race in order to attain the final distillation of 
Omega. Thus for Teilhard, the problem of man’s salvation is intimately bound 
up with the physical evolutionary process. Indeed it would seem more accu- 
rate to say that man’s redemption is ultimately achieved in and through 
evolution, with Christ a kind of Prometheus who only hastens the processes 
which are already at hand. 

Now the serious difficulties inherent in Teilhard’s position can only be 
seen if we attempt, perhaps somewhat unfairly, to restate it in the traditional 
framework of Christian theology. I shall grant all the arguments in favor of 
man’s physical evolution; indeed, in no other author have they been so beau- 
tifully, cogently expressed. I shall pass over the fact that Teilhard’s system 
leaves little room for original sin. The nub of the problem is this: is there 
any evidence for Teilhard’s claim that man has been in a constant state of 
spiritual evolution since the days of the emergent homo sapiens? Granting 
that man has developed and evolved since the Old Stone Age, is there any 
truth in the statement that this physical or cultural process has brought Re- 
demption? Teilhard’s views are extremely optimistic; but his basic positions 
were taken before the primitive brutalities of World War II, before the devel- 
opment of the hydrogen bomb and push-button warfare, before the shocking 
delinquency of the postwar era. The physical sciences have, in the last few 
decades, made more progress than in the whole of man’s history on this 
planet; and yet the new knowledge, the frighteningly potent machinery, does 
not contain within itself either the rules for its use, or even the spiritual power 
to restrain man from using it cruelly or wantonly. Our vast scientific ad- 
vances have no more redeemed us than ‘f we were primitive men debating 
the use of the axe or the club. And the .eason for this is that any theory 
of Redemption must come to grips with the conflict that exists within the heart 
of man: the choice of good or evil. Now it can never be proven that the evo- 
lutionary process as such—apart from the world’s major religions—has ever 
succeeded, in so far as we can see, in diminishing the evil of the world, evil 
which arises out of the very drives which make man what he is and has been 
on earth. Hence, if Teilhard’s evolutionary process is truly redemptive, then 
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what he calls les forces d’augmentation, the radial energies, must ultimately 


reduce man’s most destructive psychological drives (sex, aggression, etc. )— 
they must even remove, in some sense, the will’s ability to choose evil. Teil- 
hard must logically be reduced to believing in some sort of Platonic world- 
process, in which man’s physical growth would entail the gradual diminution 
of all viciousness and sin. 

When all is said, there would seem to be no place in Teilhard’s universe for 
the Christian concept of Atonement; for here man, the race, is redeemed by 
cooperating, if such a word is proper, with the forces of human evolution. 
The work of Christ and the sacramental system seem merely designed to as- 
sist the noogenetic process. And there seems no clear way of justifying Point 
Omega in terms of the Christian heaven. But, from Teilhard’s description, we 
are not sure whether Omega is intended for all men no matter what their lives 
might have been, or only for a few; whether it is a state in this life or in a 
hereafter; whether men freely cooperate in its achievement, or are chosen 
at random by the forces of the universe. Again, despite Teilhard’s distinctions, 
we cannot be sure that the Spirit which will pervade Point Omega is truly 
transcendent. 

What is so remarkable about Teilhard de Chardin’s achievement is that 
his scientific vision is a truly religious and mystical one. It is as though, 
against the background of Bergsonism, he were attempting to transpose Chris- 
tian revelation into a new, scientific key. Thus it is that some have chosen to 
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find a counterpart for all his views in some facet of Christian doctrine. But, 
Pére Teilhard’s personal holiness and scientific integrity apart, it would seem 
that this is impossible. Despite some of the very attractive aspects of his 
thought—and not the least of these is his sound attitude toward the need for 
asceticism and self-denial—Teilhard’s system as a whole raises serious prob- 
Jems for any religious believer in the Jewish or Christian tradition. His is a 
vast religious vision: but its fundamental ambiguity can, I think, only best 
be reconciled with a kind of liberal, Mahayana Buddhism. That Teilhard was 
both a great scientist and a mystic needs no restatement; and his efforts to 
widen the horizons of Christian philosophy against the background of anthro- 
pology surely deserve our deepest admiration. At the same time, the sometimes 
exaggerated praise he has received from scientists whose views have been 
hitherto agnostic, as, for example, Sir Julian Huxley, who writes the Intro- 
duction to The Phenomenon of Man, is in itself an ambiguous and doubtful 
tribute. How Teilhard reconciled his own philosophy with theology will re- 
main a mystery. But for those whose only faith is Science, he does indeed offer 
a transcendent dimension and a hopeful, mystical vision. For those, however, 
who approach his work from the standpoint of New Testament and patristic 
Christianity, the doctrine of Redemptive Evolution will remain, for all its 
grandeur, basically unacceptable. 
Bellarmine College, Plattsburgh, N. Y. HERBERT Musvri_1o, S.J. 


From Deatu-Camp To ExisTeNTIALISM. By Viktor E. Frankl. Translated by 
Ilse Lasch. Boston: Beacon Press, 1959. Pp. 111. $3.00. 


Dr. Frankl, of the Medical Faculty, University of Vienna, has penned a 
work which might well be required reading for anyone who would understand 
the metaphysical malady of our time. This brief yet gripping account of the 
author’s three years in concentration camps serves as a background against 
which he outlines the basic concepts of the “third Viennese school of psycho- 
therapy,” founded to contribute toward the completion of psycho-therapy’s 
picture of man. He terms his approach “logotherapy.” 

It is Dr. Frankl’s contention that each age is characterized by a particular 
frustration, which is the primary social factor in the etiology of neuroses. 
Today “existential frustration” plays the chief role, “existential” meaning, in 
this context, “anything pertaining to man’s quest for a meaning to his exist- 
ence” (p. 98). Contemporary man is crippled by a sense of the meaningless- 
ness of life, leaving an “existential vacuum” within him. This is manifested 
primarily by the phenomenon of boredom, which in our day sends more peo- 
ple to the psychiatrist than Freud’s “libido” or Adler’s “will-to-power” (the 
“first” and “second” Viennese schools of psychotherapy, respectively.) This 
horror vacui can lead to a psychic illness, termed by Dr. Frankl a “noogenic 
neurosis,” emphasizing its spiritual root. Only a therapy which pursues 
man into the noetic, spiritual dimension can illuminate the possibilities of 
meaning. And it is here that logotherapy attempts to go beyond the other 
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schools of existential analysis (as the Daseinsanalyse of Binswanger), stopping 
not with the illumination of being, but seeking rather to reorient the patient 
toward meaning. The author’s personal experiences in the death camps have 
served to convince him that only the knowledge of a life task, only a “will-to- 
meaning,” enables one to survive in these “limit situations” (Jaspers’ Grenz- 
situationen). Dr. Frankl is fond of echoing Nietzsche’s words: “He who has a 
why to live for, can bear almost any how” (p. 103). 

But this must not be taken to mean that the logotherapist imposes his per- 
sonal values on the patient. Rather, he strives to shore up the patient’s sense 
of autonomy, not giving him a life meaning, but enabling him to find his own 
personal life task, by opening up the full range of possibilities. True to his 
existential élan, Dr. Frankl insists that life’s meaning includes the meaning 
of suffering and death. Here logotherapy comes to grips with the current 
attitude which sloughs off suffering and denigrates death. Up to the last 
moment of life, he states, suffering offers the opportunity for the fulfillment 
of meaning and the realization of value. It is not for man to question the 
meaning of his life; instead “it is he who is questioned by life; it is he who 
has to answer, by answering for life. His role is to respond—to be respon- 
sible” (p. 107). The psychotherapist cannot, of course, dictate that to which 
the patient is to be responsible. Each individual must decide whether he will 
be accountable to his fellows, his conscience, or to God. 

Dr. Frankl rails against what he terms “homunculism,” a sort of nihilism 
which misinterprets man as a mere product, whose psychic life is to be ex- 
plored solely by method and technique. He pleads for a humanism which 
will look behind the disease to rediscover the genuinely human, the Homo 
humanus. This is a rightful criticism of the reductionist theories, which say 
to man, “you are nothing but . . .,” explaining him from one point of view. 
And yet a note of caution must be injected here. Dr. Frankl seems to be 
open to the charge that he protests too strongly the more empirical approaches 
to the psyche. Granted such an accusation runs the risk of setting up dog- 
matic and a priori criteria to which all knowledge is supposed to conform: 
strictly ready-made notions of what constitutes valid knowledge seem to bor- 
der on Platonism. Certainly extreme caution must be exercised lest the 
dichotomy be accepted: either science, which is knowledge, or mythology, 
which is nonsense. The assumption that a theory must be either science or 
mythology is an overt or crypto-positivism. And yet without some grounding 
in the empirical, a psychotherapy is in danger { transgressing its proper 
limits, to become the vehicle for considerable gr .uitous and unsophisticated 
philosophizing. 

Logotherapy is intended as a supplement rather than a substitute for the 
more traditional forms of psychotherapy. The urgency of Dr. Frankl’s mes- 
sage for mid-twentieth-century man cannot easily be dismissed. Logotherapy, 
the third Viennese school, can undoubtedly help fill in the picture of the 
whole man, of man in all his dimensions, including the spiritual. But only if 
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it resists the tendency to construct a Weltanschauung, which has been the 
penchant of its predecessors. 
Marquette University. RoBertT HASSENGER. 


Heracuitus. By Philip Wheelwright. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1959. Pp. vii, 181. $4.50. 


Until recent years it was scarcely conceivable that any scholar would devote 
an entire monograph to one of the “pre-Socratic” philosophers. Historians of 
philosophy, of course, would include in their books a chapter on these two 
centuries of Greek philosophy by way of introduction to the thought of Plato 
and Aristotle, and philologists would collect and perhaps translate the few frag- 
ments which remain to us from the literary efforts of these centuries. All in 
all, however, the fare was rather meager. One reason for this was precisely 
the fragmentary character of the extant writings attributed to these philoso- 
phers. Another and perhaps more operative reason was the tacit conviction 
that “pre-Socratic” was somehow synonymous with “primitive” and thus 
that the only importance these men could have was as preparing the way for 
the “giants” of Greece’s golden age of philosophy. 

At present, however, we are not unprepared for Philip Wheelwright’s mono- 
graph, which, despite its modest dimensions is gigantic in its erudition. Along 
with Parmenides, Heraclitus is now recognized as eminently worthy of such 
treatment, and philosophers are beginning to agree that he represents not 
merely a stage on the way to Plato and Aristotle but a landmark in the 
philosophical thinking of the West. It is still true that we possess of Heraclitus’ 
writings only 124 fragments (by Wheelwright’s count) varying in length from 
four or five words to twelve lines, but these fragments reveal to us a thinker 
of widely ranging interests and deeply penetrating insights. 

Much of contemporary interest in Heraclitus is due to the fact that philoso- 
phers find in his sayings profound adumbrations of a philosophy of process 
together with a theory which sees all reality as a dynamic unity of opposites. 
The volume under discussion does not attempt to exploit these themes in terms 
of their significance for contemporary philosophical speculation, but it does 
attempt to give a scholarly appraisal of what Heraclitus was trying to say. As 
can be expected, there will be disagreement with the author’s interpretations 
of Heraclitus—perhaps the most serious being his failure to take into account 
adequately the fundamentally moral tone of the whole—but there should be 
no failure to recognize the honest and painstaking scholarship which char- 
acterizes the entire undertaking. It is so extensive that it even provides critics 
with the weapons they can use in evaluating the interpretation itself—which 
is high praise for any work of scholarship. Each chapter is copiously docu- 
mented; the apparatus on the fragments themselves, though not new, is here 
presented in a very intelligible form; intelligent explanations are given for 
omitting a number of fragments which have been attributed to Heraclitus; 
and, finally, there is an excellent extended bibliography for the use of the 
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student of Heraclitus. There can be little doubt that this little volume will 
prove a useful tool as well as an interesting interpretation of a great philoso- 


pher. 
Fordham University. Quentin Lauer, S.J. 


THe Meaninc or Hemweccer. By Thomas Langan. New York: Columbia 

University Press, 1959. Pp. ix, 247. $4.50. 

Those who have struggled with the thought of Martin Heidegger may with 
reason be skeptical regarding the possibility of making this thought intelli- 
gible, to say nothing of acceptable, to an American audience. Not only is the 
thought exceedingly complex, but the language in which it is expressed is 
scarcely understood by the average German and is practically untranslatable, 
particularly into English. 

For these reasons, if for no other, Dr. Langan has performed a remark- 
able feat in at least partially solving the riddle of Heidegger for an English- 
speaking audience. He has not, it is true, provided us with a book which is 
easy to read, even for the professional, and he has left certain burning ques- 
tions still unanswered. He has, however, done what no one writing in English 
has done before him; he has unraveled the Heideggerian word-puzzles to such 
an extent that it is now possible to grapple with the thought behind them. 

Heidegger seeks, by his phenomenological method, to penetrate to the very 
meaning of Being. This he will do without appealing to any Being which 
transcends the finite world of man’s experience. One may well wonder 
whether such an attempt is not courting disaster from the very beginning. 
One cannot, however, question the value of the insights which such a pene- 
trating investigation reveals. Dr. Langan is not uncritical of the inadequacies 
to which Heidegger’s chosen limitation of perspective condemns him, but he 
makes it quite clear that no philosopher can afford to ignore either this per- 
spective or the developments which Heidegger has drawn from it. 

Fordham University. QuENTIN Lauer, S.J. 


Martin Busper: Jewisn ExistenTiaList. By Malcolm L. Diamond. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1960. Pp. ix, 240. $4.50. 


Martin Buber is one of today’s most controversial religious and philosophi- 
cal figures. There is, after all, a paradox in a thought which, though thor- 
oughly Jewish in its inspiration and coloring, is at the same time more influ- 
ential on Christian, particularly Protestant, than on Jewish thinkers. The 
reason for this, the author of this book tells us, lies in the fact that the thought 
of Buber, though nourished in the personal piety of Hasidic Judaism, is still 
strongly existential in its emphasis on the relationship between the creaturely 
“I” and the divine “Thou,” which is inseparable from any genuine religious 
experience. This thought is, after all, greatly influenced also by the individual- 
ism of Kierkegaard and Nietzsche. 

Buber, who is at one and the same time reminiscent of the Hebrew proph- 
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ets and St. Francis of Assisi in his insistence on the goodness of God’s crea- 
tion and in the poetic and evocative rather than the speculative quality of 
the language he employs, has done much in recent times to direct men’s at- 
tention once more to the nonobjective character of their relationship to God. 
The task of the religious man is not to know about God but to know God—a 
task which can be accomplished only in a personal relationship of prayer and 
of doing God’s will as it is revealed in the personal encounter of the whole man 
with God. “God is the Being . . . that may properly only be addressed not 
expressed” (p. 40). The author of the present volume has set out to show that 
the deepest roots of Buber’s thought are thoroughly Jewish in character—a 
fact which seems sometimes to be overlooked by Christian commentators. 
Though he admits that this thought has been nourished on a somewhat one- 
sided reading of both the “Jewish Bible” (Old Testament) and the Hasidic 
writings, he defends this reading on the grounds that Buber “responds to, 
and, in part reshapes an outlook to which he himself has been converted in 
order to fashion an existentially relevant understanding of the relation be- 
tween God and man” (p. 198). This relation must be lived, not merely con- 
templated; and this it can be only when man is at one with, not separated 
from, the world in which God has placed him. 

Though one suspects that Buber’s insistence on the individual man’s personal 
encounter with God may empty God’s commandments of any identifiable con- 
tent, one cannot but be impressed by the moral earnestness and courage of 
the man who dares to call modern man to a sense of his own personal respon- 
sibility in the face of all efforts to swallow this responsibility in some im- 
personal “Law.” At the same time, however, this stress on the individual 
and personal element permits an interpretation of both the Old and the New 
Testament which is scarcely acceptable to either Jew or Christian. 

Though the author is, both in his interpretation and in his criticism of 
Buber, specifically Protestant in his outlook, one must admire the objectivity 
of the scholarship which he has brought to his task. The book is eminently 
readable, and it is highly informative. But, it is more than that: it has a flavor 
to it which helps to make one familiar with Buber as Buber. To this end it 
includes many of Buber’s own illustrations, which, we are told, “provide 
the only reliable guide to his meaning” (p. 20). One need not agree with 
everything the author says, either in his interpretation of Buber or in his 
evaluation of Buber’s attitude toward Christianity; still, one cannot fail to 
recognize in this book a highly significant contribution toward an understand- 
ing of a highly significant thinker in our contemporary world. 


Fordham University. QueENTIN Laver, S.J. 
Some DitemMas oF NaturauismM. By William R. Dennes. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1960. Pp. 151. $4.00. 


When one reads Some Dilemmas of Naturalism, with its delightfully infor- 
mal essay style and its frequently keen insights, which offer not only the 
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“naturalist” but also any serious philosopher a number of puzzling prob- 
lems, one is first of all required to modify preconceived notions regarding 
“naturalism” as a philosophy. In fact, the suspicion is that the author him- 
self has considerably broadened the notion. He would undoubtedly subscribe 
to the tenet that the natural world is the whole of reality and that the only 
means for an explanation of this world are natural ones, but this need not 
mean more than philosophers from Aristotle to Whitehead have meant when 
they have expressed their faith that reality must ultimately be susceptible to 
explanation by reason—but not necessarily by reason conceived in a narrowly 
scientific manner, 

That reason is faced with a number of dilemmas in its attempts to explain 
reality,,even apart from the much-abhorred “metaphysical” view of it, is not 
exactly a startling discovery. Nor is it a novelty to be told that man cannot 
come to grips adequately with a world of values in a purely cognitive fashion. 
In fact, the book does not aim to tell us anything new; it merely highlights 
the problems of which philosophers—naturalist and non-naturalist—have 
been aware since Plato’s time. The approach to these problems, however, has 
a certain freshness about it—not in the sense that it solves any of them, but 
in the sense that it warns us politely to be wary of any solution, assuring 
us rather that men of good will can continue to live with only partial solu- 
tions. Paradoxically enough the author is at once most interesting and most 
unsatisfactory in dealing with the dilemmas of moral thought. His basic 
premises forbid him to establish any norms based on an unambiguous 
“ought,” whereas his basic good sense forbids him to accept the moral chaos 
of a pure subjectivism. What remains is a certain faith in the capacity 
of men of good will to “muddle through.” The non-naturalist may find in 
the book a lesson in humility for the naturalist—it is to be hoped, however, 
that the former may also profit by the lesson. 


Fordham University. QuENTIN Lauer, S.J. 


THEORIES OF KNOWLEDGE. By Reginald F. O'Neill, S.J. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1960. Pp. xiv, 242. $4.25. 


Father O'Neill, of the Jesuit scholasticate, Weston College, has given us a 
very teachable introduction to Scholastic Realism. This is intended as serious 
commendation. Recent textbooks in Scholastic-Thomistic philosophy seem 
very often to have the specialist or historian in mind rather than the begin- 
ner. Students are invited to climb aboard an already quickly moving ve- 
hicle and to hang on as best they may—‘Philosophy is for the philosophers.” 
Here is a genuine and successful effort to make a beginning for beginners. 

The book is divided into two main sections. The first covers the traditional 
positive position and includes chapters on Judgment, Truth Capacity, Method, 
Validity of Sensation and Concepts, Deduction, Induction, Ultimate Norm 
for Truth, Triple Certitude, and Human Testimony. The second section 
contains a brief statement, appreciation and criticism, of the principal non- 
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Scholastic positions: Scepticism, Methodic Doubt, Relativity of Truth, Idealism, 
Acosmism, Rationalism, Empiricism, Nominalism and Conceptualism. 

The method followed in the positive presentation of realism is an “open- 
minded and experiential” confrontation of problem situation in the act of judg- 
ment, analysis, statement of position, and, finally, definition. Each chapter 
is brief enough to sustain the interest and attention of the beginner. Fre- 
quent summaries attest authorship by an experienced and successful teacher. 

It is not likely that any textbook which initiates the beginner effectively 
will entirely satisfy the specialist or critic. Reservations might include the 
following: It is not satisfactory, especially as against the Kantian Critique, to 
argue the “objectivity” of concepts from the already supposed “truth of 
predication.” The equivalent reduction of Induction to Deduction by employ- 
ment of the Principle of Sufficient Reason has a question-begging and aprioris- 
tic appearance. Whatever its limitations, however, the general presentation 
is so clear and well organized that the teacher can easily insert his own quali- 
fications and additions without equivalently rewriting the whole text. 

If a good textbook is one which serious students can grow “into and out 
of,” and which prepares them for further effort and dialogue, this is such a 
book. 

Mount St. Michael’s, Spokane. Francis J. Marien, S.J. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF SUFFICIENT REASON IN SOME SCHOLASTIC SysTEMS 1750- 
1900. By John Edwin Gurr, S.J. Milwaukee: The Marquette University 
Press, 1959. Pp. ix, 196. $6.00. 


“Scholastic systems,” in the context of this study, is, perforce, a rather am- 
biguous term, since, until the revival of Thomism in the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century, the philosophy taught in Catholic schools had very little in 
common with traditional Scholasticism. In the sense in which the author 
is compelled to take it for the purpose of his consideration, it means simply 
the philosophy proposed in Catholic manuals employed in the education of 
students destined for the subsequent study of theology. From 1750 until 
the beginning of the present century, the Principle of Sufficient Reason, first 
formulated by Leibniz and later popularized by Wolff, occupies a place of 
varying importance and prominence in these manuals. Its use by various 
schools of Catholic authors is a good norm for determining the basic orienta- 
tion of their philosophical systems, and its historical study can furnish a solid 
basis for a philosophical critique of the principle itself and the philosophical 
systems which employ it. Such a survey and critique is, in substance, the aim 
of Father Gurr’s valuable and richly documented monograph. 

In the second half of the eighteenth century, the commanding position given 
to the principle in the manuals of the German and Austrian Jesuits was the 
consequence of their almost total abandonment of traditional peripateticism 
in favor of the rationalism of Wolff. The gradual increase in prominence 
given to it in the textbooks of German and Italian Conventual Franciscans was 
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due to their dilution of Scotism through large-scale borrowings from the same 
source. From both sets of manuals it is evident that use of the principle of 
sufficient reason went hand in hand with the acceptance of the philosophy, 
division of sciences, theory of method, and even external format proposed 
in the works of Wolff. These textbooks, as the author points out, are the 
main source of the influence which Wolff still exercises on modern Scholas- 
ticism. 

Although the use of the principle of sufficient reason was associated with 
the acceptance, in greater or lesser degree, of Wolff's methodology, it did 
not involve necessarily the fundamental commitment to his philosophy dis- 
played by the Austrian Jesuits. The principle was “neutral” enough to be 
incorporated into the diverse systems of Cartesian, Traditionalist and Ontolo- 
gist authors during the first fifty years of the nineteenth century. 

Only with the revival of Thomism during the latter half of the nineteenth 
century was the principle employed in a context which could truly be called 
Scholastic. The return to the theory of abstraction and a metaphysic of the 
four causes, however, deprived it of the context of deductive rationalism in 
which it had previously flourished. Its use was now confined to the justifica- 
tion of induction and the validation of the proofs for God’s existence. No 
longer the pillar of Ontology, it was often relegated to a modest consideration 


in Epistemology. 
The history of the principle of sufficient reason, the author believes, sup- 
ports the negative criticism of it recently expressed by several Scholastic au- 


thors. Its home is in the primacy of essence philosophies, unable to separate the 
intelligible necessity of the esse reached in the perceptual judgment of exist- 
ence. Contemporary existential Thomism, grounding its necessities and the 
evidence for God’s existence on its insight into the esse given to it in experi- 
ence, is in no way dependent on “analytic principles” inherited from Wolff. 

Although the philosophical critique of the principle of sufficient reason adds 
little to what has already been published on that score by Gilson and others 
and will not be universally accepted, the historical survey which constitutes 
the major portion of the book is unquestionably a significant contribution to 
the history of modern Scholastic philsophy. 

Loyola Seminary. GeraLtp A. McCoot, S. J. 


PuHiLosopHy ANp Lincuistic ANALysis. By Maxwell J. Charlesworth. Pitts- 
burgh: Duquesne University Press, 1959. Pp. xiii, 234. $5.50. 


This book is a very satisfactory answer to the widespread but hitherto 
unfulfilled desire of many philosophers during the last few years. It is 
a calm, well-informed, well-balanced, critical exposition of the British linguis- 
tic analysis movement for the benefit of those outside it, especially Scholastic 
philosophers, who would like to know what it is all about but have found it 
very difficult to discover by themselves in the absence of any adequate general 


exposition understandable to the non-initiate. 
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The author, a highly competent and respected young Catholic philosopher 
from the University of Melbourne in Australia, has been trained both in 
linguistic analysis and Thomistic philosophy (the latter at Louvain). Hence 
he knows both points of view from within and is uniquely equipped to pro- 
mote a fruitful rapprochement between them. His excellent selection of 
references to the significant literature, both in the footnotes and bibliography, 
would alone make the book of great value for those to whom it is directed. 
The careful planning and writing make it also a model of clarity and order. 
The author has obviously taken the greatest pains to make himself clearly 
understood even to those with very little previous acquaintance with the 
subject, a preoccupation not always conspicuous among the members of the 
school he is describing. 

The first chapter, “G. E. Moore: Common Sense and Analysis,” deals with 
the founder of the movement, who led the revolt against the reigning Neo- 
Hegelian idealism of Bradley at the turn of the century in England and swung 
the attention of British philosophers over to common-sense realism and the 
analysis of the meaning of philosophical language in terms of ordinary 
language. The second chapter analyzes the intermediary role of Bertrand 
Russell in his search for the true logical form of meaningful sentences and 
an ideal logical language. The third assesses the work of that strange and 
partial genius, Ludwig Wittgenstein, who was the first to bring to full explicit 
self-consciousness and formulation the philosophy of linguistic analysis as 
a school. The fourth discusses the unsuccessful interlude of A. J. Ayer’s 
attempt to commit linguistic analysis to the logical positivism of the Vienna 
Circle, a position now openly repudiated by most of the leading British 
analysts. The next two chapters explain the guiding principles behind the 
loosely united Cambridge school of “therapeutic analysis” represented by 
John Wisdom and the Oxford school of “ordinary language” philosophy, 
to which the leadership has now passed since the war. In connection with 
these two centers he mentions the interesting statistic that in 1953 the total 
of those engaged in philosophy, either as teacher or student, was nearly one 
thousand at Oxford compared to only thirty at Cambridge. The last chapter 
is a particularly valuable general summary of the movement and its principal 
branches together with a critical estimate of its strength and weakness in 
comparison with traditional methods of philosophy, especially Thomistic 
Scholasticism. 

All through the book the criticism is primarily internal, in terms of each 
thinker’s own aims, execution, and achievements. His over-all conclusion is 
that linguistic analysis has proved to be, and cannot help but be, incomplete 
and inadequate as a total self-sufficient philosophy, both in content and in 
method. Nonetheless, it contributes valuable new perspectives and techniques 
to philosophical thinking, the assimilation of which leaves one’s philosophical 
mentality profoundly modified. In particular it can be of great help to 
Scholasticism, in whose tradition, as he shows, there is already much that 
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is analogous to contemporary linguistic analysis, though never made fully 


explicit or applied systematically. 


Fordham University. W. Norris CiarkeE, S.J. 


LITERATURE 


THe Powers or Poetry. By Gilbert Highet. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1960. Pp. xv, 356. $6.00. 


Mr. Highet’s book is a collection of forty-two short essays, mainly on poets 
and poems. These essays are not a printing of previous lectures or radio 
talks, but were written for this book. The essays are divided into four main 
groups: Techniques, Poets, Poems and Values. 

In three essays under the heading of “Techniques” Mr. Highet writes about 
Melody, Rhythm and Obscurity in poetry. These pieces turn out to be a fore- 
taste of the rest of the book. They are written in the crisp, masculine style 
that is already familiar to Highet’s readers and there is his customary exuber- 
ance. It is a difficult thing in a brief essay to say much about such complex 
ideas as melody and rhythm, but Highet, pitching his remarks to the common 
reader, manages extremely well to put the problems succinctly and to tie to- 
gether some fundamentally sound views with plenty of clear illustrations. 
Various kinds of obscurity in poetry are distinguished with a view toward 
clarifying for the reader why some poems are so much more difficult to reach 
than others. Yeats and Auden, for example, are in the group of poets who do 
not wish a general audience for their poetry. And there are some poems 
which express thoughts so truly obscure in themselves that they force the 
reader to “pause, reflect and study.” 

The second portion of essays, called “Poets,” ranges widely in British and 
American authors from Shakespeare to Dylan Thomas. In these the essayist 
interweaves the biographical, critical and appreciative ingredients pleasantly 
and without clichés. The first part of each essay is usually a generalization on 
the achievement of the poet. Then there is a focus, in the latter portion, on 
some particular problem of the poet’s life or work. Highet explores, for ex- 
ample, the mysterious circumstances of Shelley’s death; he ponders on Pope’s 
relationship with Lady Montagu; he puzzles over the paradoxes seen in Hous- 
man’s personality and in his poetry. His comments are fruitful, the result of 
solid reflection and of a lifelong interest in the poets, and he makes use of 
pertinent, up-to-date findings on the issues presented. 

Another larger group of essays is written about individual poems. There is 
a pleasing mixture of the familiar with the not so familiar, the classics with 
the more modern. Lyric, epic, elegiac and dramatic poetry are represented. 
“Never was there a greater fallacy (or falsehood) than the dogma that an 
author is interested only in ‘art for art’s sake,’ that he is producing simply 
patterns of words without meaning, that he wishes to make no impact on the 
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intellect and emotions of his readers, that he does not wish to change them.” 
This statement is excerpted from the essay on Macaulay, who was one of the 
author’s earliest interests in poetry. Unabashedly Highet praises Macaulay’s 
ballad artistry in the Lays of Ancient Rome. Here the young reader found 
for the first time the world of the ancients opened up to him. Much later he 
discovered that the “100% liberal” Macaulay had subtly planted a preference 
for the democratic spirit in the young boy’s mind. Incidentally, this same 
democratic bias, with an especial warmth for America, is persistent in the 
collection of essays. 

Highet is not sympathetic with those modern poets who inhabit a too nar- 
row universe of their own. Regarding T. S. Eliot, Highet believes that, com- 
pared with Dante’s, Eliot’s vision of life is much more indirect and incom- 
plete. “The end is God. But the beginning is apparently sex, and some tor- 
ments arising out of it... . We are not intended to know more. But we are 
meant to see the work of Eliot’s mind gradually remaking itself: a negative 
and pagan soul building itself into a sincere and Christian and self-forgetting 
soul: a heap of ruins reconstructing itself into a shrine.” We should there- 
fore look to Eliot’s plays as the more positive and more coherent creations. 

The author is perhaps at his best when he is handling the classical authors 
and their poems. He is a deft interpreter of imagery in the Horace ode to 
Pyrrha (simplex munditiis). He is delightfully candid in telling of his long- 
standing feud with the Aeneid, and of how his hatred of it was gradually 
overcome. 

A single essay, “What Use is Poetry,” concludes the book. Mr. Highet 
gives the ordinary variations of delectare and docere. But he stresses the idea 
that in poetry, as well as in the other arts, the artist by expressing common 
emotions clearly and eloquently helps the more ordinary person to under- 
stand his own feelings and hence those of others. On the other hand, when 
the poet expresses strange and individual experiences in abstruse and unin- 
telligible words, “we enjoy them . . . because they say what we should never 
have dreamed of thinking.” 

Canisius College. Joseru P. Loverine. 


TeExTUAL AND Literary Criticism. By Fredson Bowers. New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1959. Pp. ix, 186. $3.75. 


The four essays which make up this little volume were originally lectures, 
the first three delivered at Cambridge University in 1957-8, the fourth in 
London before the Bibliographical Society in 1958. Literary criticism is 
here viewed, as the author says in his Preface, as “directly dependent upon 
expert textual criticism, and some horrid examples are cited to illustrate 
what can happen when it chooses to operate independently.” 

The first essay, “Textual Criticism and the Literary Critic,” is of general 
interest, and a cold douche it is for literary critics who conduct their inquiry 
into “literary values” before making sure of their texts—a more common 
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practice than one imagines. Specific examples of this abuse are given, some 
of them involving prestigious names. We ought certainly, as the author 
says, to be “seriously disturbed by the lack of contact between literary critics 
and textual critics.” Every literary critic ought, for the good of his soul, 
to study the transmission of some text, if only to learn at first hand how 
uncertain the text he uses may be. “If he did, he would raise such an outcry 
that we should no longer be reading most of the great English and American 
classics in texts that are inexcusably corrupt.” How many of us have con- 
sidered this a matter of conscience, as indeed it is? And it is not only older 
texts (e.g., Shakespeare) that are concerned. Mr. Bowers shows that the 
work of contemporaries like T. S. Eliot and near contemporaries like William 
Butler Yeats may provide even greater problems. Sometimes, indeed, even 
living authors themselves do not seem to be sure of their own texts: an 
amusing instance is given on pages 32-3 involving T. S. Eliot. 

Essay 11, “The Walt Whitman MSS. of Leaves of Grass [1860],” is a 
bibliographer’s detective story, highly engrossing to the scholar, but rather 
demanding for the general reader. We can here study Whitman in his 
workshop—and he was not the spontaneous poet most of us think him to 
have been—if we are interested. What ingenuity and labor the dedicated 
bibliographer lavishes on his work! 

Essay III, “The New Textual Criticism of Shakespeare,” initiates us into 
the mysteries of textual Shakespeare criticism, a highly technical process, 


as well as a precarious one. 


Essay IV, “Principle and Practice in the Editing of Early Dramatic Texts,” 
saves the day for those of us who had feared we should never be able to 
practice criticism again, by favoring an eclectic text for school texts and 
general readers. Bowers insists, however, that for definitive editions critical 
editing and close approximation to the author’s linguistic and orthographic 


characteristics be maintained. 

This book is a strongly argued and carefully stated case for textual study. 
Literary critics, take heed! The bibliographer is your gadfly, who will not 
leave you alone with your lazy assumptions and your slipshod interpretations! 


Marquette University. Victor M. Hamm. 


Tue Sir THomas More Circie. A Program of Ideas and Their Impact on 
Secular Drama. By Pearl Hogrefe. Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 
1959. Pp. vi, 360. $5.75. 


In The Sir Thomas More Circle Professor Pearl Hogrefe ‘s not so much 
concerned with St. Thomas More and the other men of his so-called circle as 
with the impact of some of their ideas on secular drama. She almost entirely 
ignores the biographies of More, Erasmus, Vives, Linacre, Colet, Rastell, the 
Heywoods, and the many others that she treats. In fact, she treats none of her 
subjects as living persons with ideas, vital and exciting to themselves as well 
as to others. Rather she methodically sets forth their ideas regarding some 
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important phases of human life and observes the appearance of these ideas 
in a number of dramatists connected in one way or another with the More 
circle. At times the connections of dramatists and plays with the More group 
are at best tenuous. 

In the first part of the book, Professor Hogrefe summarizes the attitude of 
the More circle regarding such concepts as nature and the natural law, the 
bases of true nobility, religious reform, law and government, education in gen- 
eral, and education of women specifically. In her section on nature and the 
natural law, she classifies More and his group as conservatives. Indicating at 
least eight different meanings for the term “nature,” she shows that More and 
the others fitted the various meanings into beliefs which came from the two 
great previous traditions—classic and Christian. She states that for them, as 
for St. Thomas Aquinas, “the natural law is nothing else than the rational 
creature’s participation of the eternal law.” More and the other humanists of 
the circle emerge as medieval in outlook, united in their beliefs regarding the 
nature of man and the world around him. 

If these humanists were conservative in their approach to nature and the 
natural law, they wished for reform in other fields. They argued that the true 
bases for nobility were personal virtue and education rather than birth. 
Though they all believed that there was no salvation outside of the Catholic 
Church and that the Church was the final authority in matters regarding sal- 
vation, they all attacked abuses on the part of churchmen and strove for re- 
ligious reform. Frequently the desire for reform appeared in attacks upon 
medieval scholasticism. With respect to civil law and government, they fol- 
lowed Aquinas’ synthesis of Aristotelian and Christian thought; but, as, for 
example, in More’s Utopia, they satirized not only the shortcomings of the 
citizens, but even more pointedly the shortcomings of rulers. Their ideas re- 
garding education were extremely advanced. Erasmus, Vives, Colet, and 
others introduced curricula which emphasized classical as well as Christian 
literature. And More and Vives each established a ratio studiorum for women 
which they put into practice. In all of this Miss Hogrefe is on safe ground 
and in complete agreement with the majority of scholars who have anticipated 
her. 

In her second section, Professor Hogrefe traces through a small number of 
early sixteenth-century plays the echoes of ideas which the More circle 
stressed in their nondramatic writings. If the number of playwrights and 
plays in which she finds echoes is small, they are, nevertheless, extremely, im- 
portant. Such playwrights as Henry Medwall, John Rastell, and John Redford, 
and such plays as Calisto and Melibaea, The Marriage between Wit and Wis- 
dom, and The Marriage of Wit and Science (if it is as early as 1530, as Miss 
Hogrefe suggests) exerted a great influence on the development of secular 
drama in England between 1500 and 1535. 

Unfortunately, however, in this second section, Miss Hogrefe is not content 
to consider the plays which echo the More-circle ideas. She summarizes and 
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criticizes any number of plays by known and anonymous authors only to show 
that they have little or no connection with her subject. A typical example is 
the four pages devoted to Skelton’s Magnificence which conclude that its 
“ideas . . . do not resemble those expressed by the men of the More circle” 
(p. 311). 

Professor Hogrefe has given us a sound reading of some of the writings of 
important figures of the early sixteenth century. She has rightly avoided “re- 
ligious controversy about the fundamentals of the Catholic faith” because 
“More and his friends (excepting John Rastell, in the last years of his life, 
and one or two other men) did not choose to change the basic theology of the 
Catholic Church or to start controversy about it” (p. 7). Religious controversy 
in the drama came later. She has made a contribution to our understanding 
of a period in English drama. This is still a field that needs investigation if 
we are to come to a full appreciation of the development of English Renais- 
sance drama. 

St. Louis University. Wituam C. McAvoy. 


THe Territory Aneap. By Wright Morris. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 

Company, 1959. Pp. xvi, 231. $4.50. 

Recalling his experience as a novelist, Mr. Wright Morris says, “The reali- 
zation that I had to create coherence, conjure up my synthesis, rather than 
find it, came to me, as it does to most Americans, disturbingly late.” Now, in 
The Territory Ahead, turning momentarily from a prospering career as a 
novelist, he assumes the role of critic and attempts to create coherence in, to 
conjure up his synthesis for our literature. And he also doubtless intends this 
book to be a statement of conceptions and values which should be taken into 
account in any consideration of the fiction of Wright Morris. This is, then, 
an important book for two reasons, but it is to the first that this review must 
be addressed. 

The Territory Ahead adds another valuable reappraisal of American litera- 
ture to a list which the 1950’s have made long. Although the critical struc- 
ture which he has made may not present the rigorous logic and detailed dem- 
onstration that some readers will demand, it nevertheless reveals an author 
who has read widely and on whom little was lost. Whatever the book may 
lack in coherent aesthetic theory is amply compensated for in many perceptive 
and often remarkable insights, vividly and memorably expressed. It is indeed 
a refreshing change to have an author with Morris’ style write criticism. 

Like many observers before him, Mr. Morris is challenged by the fact that 
many American writers start with great promise but seem to peter out; that, 
paradoxically, failure, not success, is often the measure of artists’ achieve- 
ments. It is the purpose of this book to inquire if this climate of failure is 
not linked in logical fashion with two characteristics of writer and scene: 
first, with the prevailing tendency of our authors to flee from the present, to 
take to the woods, literary like Thoreau or figuratively like Faulkner. Nos- 
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talgia, Morris rightly says, is an ingredient that the common and uncommon 
American have in common, and one which, when controlling as it has, chal- 
lenges authors’ ability to function. The second characteristic is writers’ pref- 
erence for facts. We are all Sanchos, Morris declares, comparatively indiffer- 
ent to technique, distrusting the process of imagination, unable to convert a 
barber’s bowl into Mambrino’s helmet. This preference for facts, coupled 
with the superabundance of facts in American life, incapacitates writers. 

Space does not permit an adequate discussion of Mr. Morris’ analyses of 
leading literary figures from this point of view. Briefly, his synthesis does 
not do great violence to any and sheds new light on most, but at the same 
time many readers will feel, as the present writer does, inevitably perhaps in 
structures of this kind, that all is a little too pat. Chapters on Melville, 
Hemingway, and Faulkner do not take their measure, and Twain and Wolfe 
ought to come off a little better than they do. Morris’ discussions of Henry 
James, who emerges as the hero of the book, and his American Scene are 
sensitively done and surely best. Here Morris admires much and for him 
James is the one novelist who went on to succeed, who had the imagination 
to bring coherence to the facts and who saw America more clearly and 
wholly than anyone else, past or present. Other chapters though related are 
not fully integrated with the central purpose of the book. Mr. Morris turns 
at the very heart of his argument to write amusingly and effectively about the 
illustrator Norman Rockwell, master of the cliché and abuser of the past; and 
in the final chapter on the immediate present he shifts his discussion to an- 
other territory where he finds the conceptual power of his second hero, D. H. 
Lawrence, preferable to the technique of T. S. Eliot and James Joyce. 

In sum, Mr. Morris’ initial work of criticism with whatever faults it has is 
an important book. He has shown himself a sensitive and informed critic 
and has given us a new point of view and fresh insights. With such abilities 
he should turn to criticism again. 

Stevens Institute of Technology. STEPHEN J. HASELTON. 


In ALL Conscience. Reflections on Books and Culture. By Harold C. Gardiner, 
S.J. Garden City, N. Y.: Hanover House, 1959. Pp. 288. $3.95. 


Father Gardiner is, in the best sense of the term, a member of the “working 
press.” In this book he has gathered some of the notable reviews and essays 
which he has written since 1940 as the literary editor of America. 

Avid readers of America will find nothing new here except the few pages 
of “continuity” prefacing each section of the book. And yet the effect is 
new, and the reward of even a cursory reading is a renewed respect for the 
critic’s function as umpire, and sometimes vigorous lawmaker, in the ab- 
sorbing and highly important literary dialogue that goes on around “the 
freemasonry of art” in our country. Father Gardiner deserves our applause 
far more than the occasional “boo” which he receives in the week-by-week 


execution of his trying task. 
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The “working press” critic as opposed to the leisurely “academic critic” 
is forced to make his decisions now and defend them in the lusty give-and- 
take of the market place. For this he is to be admired as well as pitied. We 
may in theory deplore snap judgments on literature, and protest the invasion 
of “moral questions” into the purely aesthetic field of literary criticism. But 
in our saner moments we realize that contemporary literature means litera- 
ture of today, and tomorrow is too late to help the thousands of readers who 
need expert direction in choosing the one or two out of several hundred titles 
offered each week in our literary banquet. Articles in current magazines 
have bitterly arraigned the reviews and reviewers in the plush New York 
papers and trade magazines. Commercialism and refined varieties of “payola” 
have so corrupted the art of literary book reviewing that it has become the 
art of the TV commercial—dizzying praise of everything in sight. 

In this barker’s world, the value of the calm voice of a weekly critic in a 
respected Catholic magazine like America is immense. He is not subsidized; 
he respects morality as well as culture; and he has learned to say “no” as 
well as “yes.” He is a “free” critic. Father Gardiner has held this post for 
twenty years and the real effect of this book, along with his previous books 
on censorship and literary tenets, is to reassert his literary principles and 
reprint his judgments on the most controversial novels of these years, that 
all may see. The experiment is somewhat daring and demands rare consis- 
tency of the critic. Father Gardiner emerges very well, indeed—a little like 
the referee standing alongside the movie replay of the game. 

From an academic easy chair I might remark that Father Gardiner’s 
negative reviews—of “great” authors like Faulkner, Hemingway, Stein- 
beck, as well as small fry like O'Hara and Cozzens—are really penetrating 
and effective. His positive reviews are both less common and less vigorous. 
He surely should forget that he ever reviewed a book called A Tree Grows in 
Brooklyn. Theoretically, even while supporting Father Boyle’s aesthetic de- 
fense of “questionable” novels, he seems to be looking for the light which a 
novel sheds on “life, religion, and morality” and this may account for his 
accent on the negative. 

I return, however to his great reviews of Alan Paton’s books, of Brideshead, 
The Man on a Donkey, and fine essays like “Modern Authors Can Be Gen- 
tlemen” with a sense of pride and confidence. Father Gardiner’s work speaks 
for itself in its courage and insight. 

The dust cover on the book is a little work of art—and a brief index of 
the reviews would have been a welcome addition. 


The Creighton University. Leonarp A. Waters, S.J. 
Tue Eccentric Desicn. Form in the Classic American Novel. By Marius 
Bewley. New York: Columbia University Press, 1959. Pp. 327. $4.00. 


The main outline of this study was suggested eight years ago by Mr. Bewley 
when he observed in prefatory remarks to The Complex Fate that the most 
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important problem for the American writer was “the nature of his separate- 
ness and the nature of his connection with European, and particularly English, 
culture.” These challenging remarks are now clarified for us in the present 
volume, The Eccentric Design, which undertakes the very elusive task of 
analyzing some of our most important novelists in the light of their efforts 
to understand themselves as Americans. 

It is indeed “a complex fate, being an American,” as Henry James has 
observed, and to this reader the highest value of Mr. Bewley’s work lies in 
his courageous exploration of what this fate means to our artists. If we are 
to discover the most significant relationship of our writers to each other 
we must surely look beyond the customary categories of time and place and 
subject matter to some underlying pattern of response which seems to deter- 
mine the form of their writing. That which is eccentric in the design of the 
American novelist, if one compares him to the European, is that he has been 
obliged to discover a new experience and to learn how to put it into art. 
Denied the social context which has traditionally supplied the European 
novelist with materials and conditions for his art, the American has had 
to confront his own emotional and spiritual needs with an originality which, 
if it succeeds at all, succeeds with great compelling force. 

At the heart of our national experience Mr. Bewley has found a basic 
pattern of conflict, essentially political in nature, which expresses itself in 
so many different ways that it constitutes, he says, a kind of “architecture 
of American sensibility.” After pointing to a fundamental and far-reaching 
tension between democratic and aristocratic attitudes in the thinking of such 
men as Adams and Jefferson, he proceeds to discover and analyze patterns 
of tension in the novels of Cooper, Hawthorne, Melville, James, and Fitz- 
gerald, writers whose work reveals an underlying moral ambiguity in which 
they were simultaneously attracted by America’s virtues and repelled by her 
deficiencies. Viewing this polarity in terms not only of America and Europe 
but also of tradition and progress, liberalism and reaction, acquisitive 
economics and benevolent wealth, he has broadened his earlier statement 
of the artist’s relationship to Europe. Moreover, he has not written cultural 
history but literary criticism because he has closely related these tensions 
to literary form. 

“They were all great moralists,” he says of his five chosen writers, “great 
critics in their art, and, in their own way, metaphysicians; and the reality 
they sought to explore was where the sociological novelists, the naturalists 
and the documentarians, could never follow them.” The reader will inevitably 
wish that the author had indicated the relationship of his thesis to certain 
other writers—Mark Twain, Faulkner, and perhaps even Willa Cather— 
whose distinctive qualities can be understood only in the light of their unique 
reactions to the limiting conditions of their American lives. Moreover, there 
is an almost inescapable difficulty embedded in the nature of Mr. Bewley’s 
subject which lies, I believe, in the fact that the conflict between illusion and 
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reality is deeply ingrained in all first-rate literature, and it is hazardous to 
identif; the Americanness of some conditions that are essentially human. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Bewley’s view affords a very provocative vantage point 
from which to study our writers. The reader will appreciate the boldness, 
clarity, and independence of his mind. His section on Cooper is the most 
valuable part of the book and will surely exert great influence on future 
criticism. He writes with discernment and sympathy of the dividedness 
which troubled James, and his interpretation of Melville provides us with a 
much-needed emphasis upon the genuinely Christian aspect of Moby Dick. 


Manhattan College. Howarp R. FL Loan. 


La LitTERATURE ET LE SpiritueL. La mélée littéraire. By André Blanchet, 
S.J. Preface by Henri de Lubac, S.J. Paris: Aubier, 1959. Pp. 323. 


The fourteen essays in this book appeared originally in Etudes, but their 
being reprinted as a volume is amply justified not only by the timeliness 
and importance of the authors and topics considered but also by Pére 
Blanchet’s ability to weigh contemporary attitudes. 

The first essay faces the crucial problem of assessing the actions of Max 
Jacob before, during, and after the visions he reported having in his living 
quarters on the rue Ravignan (1909) and a neighborhood movie house 
(1914). The documentation is extensive and carefully weighed: not only 
the printed but also the still available oral testimony is examined so that 
a substantial picture is drawn of Jacob and his sincerity. For, it will be 
remembered, more than one observer was te~ xted to suggest that Jacob 
was staging a tasteless farce or playing out an insensate tragedy. But Pére 
Blanchet considers the poet’s aspirations and disorientation without phar- 
isaism. Especially moving are the pages devoted to Jacob’s life after 1921, 
when he enjoyed such capital success only to withdraw from Paris to Saint- 
Benoit-sur-Loire in order to simplify his struggle. One cannot fail to be 
moved by this sympathetic and prudent account of a man who described 
himself as a dwarf without Snow White. 

The essay on Jacob is followed by brief reports on Léon-Paul Fargue’s 
convictions about the art of writing (pp. 87-101), the flurry of excitement 
caused by the spurious recovery of Rimbaud’s alleged La chasse spirituelle 
(pp. 105-122), the presence of the Nouvelle Revue Frangaise on the literary 
scene. 

The second portion of Pére Blanchet’s book, devoted to Gide, Jouhandeau, 
Malraux, Camus, Sartre, Sagan, and Claudel, is as witty and as penetrating 
as the initial pages. The two essays on Gide reconstitute this author’s per- 
sonality by tracing the ebb and flow of his convictions and misgivings from 
his youth through his marriage to his death. The keystone in his life is seen 
as the moment when, finally forced to make a choice, the author of Numquid 
et tu turned his back on all but himself. 

The treatments of Malraux, Camus, and Sartre are developed from topics 
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or events commonly associated with them. Malraux is depicted as a religious 
man refusing to accept God by reason of the absurdity he believes to find 
in life. But the account gains originality through its attempt to measure the 
degree of Malraux’s religious bent and his reaction to Christianity. Camus is 
charged with failing to remember that, at least since 1789, revolt has had 
the habit of going into bankruptcy. Promising peace and parading under 
the banner of universal brotherhood too often, terroristic quests have brought 
death, destruction, and displacement to too many. It is suggested that Camus 
would have strengthened his position by acknowledging the tenuousness, if 
not the falsity, of his adherence to the belief that man might be sufficient 
unto himself. 

The Sartre essay analyzes the spectacular deception attempted in Le Diable 
et le bon Dieu, a play described as an attempt to refute Claudel on a Clau- 
delian scale (“104 technicians, 90 costumes, 10 sets, 600 meters of cable, 
300 kilos of nails, a ton of paint,” according to the program). When Sartre 
wagered his reputation on this illustration of the argument that God does 
not exist, Pére Blanchet suggests slyly that he fostered a failure which might 
best be described as colossal. An account of the Sartre-Camus quarrel is 
presented as a companion piece. 

After a few pages on Francoise Sagan, the book closes with a treatment 
of Paul Claudel, the influence upon his thinking of Luke (XXIV, 13-35), 
and Proverbs (VIII), and of Notre-Dame (“a la fois la Vierge et Notre- 
Dame de Paris”). 

Pére Blanchet’s essays gain strength by being gathered together. They 
give thereby a more extensive and yet more unified evaluation of the con- 
victions and contentions that constitute what Claudel might have termed the 
Anima and Animus of our times, Pére Blanchet is to be complimented for 
his adherence to charity and justice, and for a keen sense of what criticism 
can do. 


Marquette University. Spire Pirtou. 


VoLTAIRE AND CanpipE. A Study in the Fusion of History, Art, and Philoso- 
phy. By Ira O. Wade. With the Text of the La Valliére Manuscript of 
Candide. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1959. Pp. xvi, 369. $8.50. 


It used to be thought that Candide was a light piece of rapidly improvised 
intellectual deviltry which turned out by happy accident to be a masterpiece 
with a serious message. Many readers, I am sure, still approach it with this 
assumption in mind, and many teachers still present it to their students in 
this spirit. Professor Wade, an eminent authority on the eighteenth century 
and searcher for a new Voltaire, challenges the more or less traditional 
view, as the very subtitle of his book shows. 

The publication of his study seems to have grown out of and crystallized 
around his examination of the only manuscript of Candide known to exist, 
a manuscript presented to the Duchesse de la Valliére before the work itself 
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was published. This manuscript appears to have been dictated by Voltaire to 
his secretary, with important corrections made in his own hand, and then 
sent to the Duchess when a cleaner master copy had been prepared for the 
printer. Professor Wade “discovered” the La Valliére manuscript in one of 
the true senses in which scholarly discoveries are made; that is, it had been 
lying around in the Arsenal Library apparently since the end of the eighteenth 
century, overlooked (how this could have happened he calls an “incredible 
mystery”) by detectives in Voltaire until this detective from Princeton came 
along. His comparison of manuscript with printed version would alone suf 
fice to prove how carefully and deliberately Voltaire polished his story. 

But Professor Wade’s book is more than a commentary on the La Valliére 
manuscript. He places Candide on a very broad philosophical background, 
clarifying its author’s relations with Leibnitz and Pope. He probes its genesis, 
the light shed on it by an earlier tale which resembles it, namely Scarmentado, 
by Le poéme sur le désastre de Lisbonne, and by the neglected Mémoires de 
Voltaire. He sees it, above all, as the solution of a long-culminating spiritual 
crisis in which the Lisbon Earthquake, the Seven Years War, and numerous 
personal “vexations” had finally shaken Voltaire’s earlier optimism and 
brought him to a turning point in his thought. After examining in the last 
part of his study internal features of Candide such as structure, plot, setting, 
and characters, he defines the meaning of the work in a conclusion whose final 
sentence is worth quoting in full: “Standing face to face with the power of 
annihilation, impotent to solve either the rationality or the irrationality of 
things, witness to an impossibly ludicrous cosmic tragedy, Candide proclaims 
loudly, not that “The play is the tragedy Man / And its hero, the Conqueror 
Worm’ but that the play is puny, insignificant, unregenerate man, and its hero 
an unconquerable, defiant, eternal wit.” 

Whether Professor Wade is right in declaring that this “little conte,” as he 
himself calls it at one point, nevertheless “embraces everything that has 
occurred in the life of Voltaire as well as everything that had occurred in 
the eighteenth century,” is a question that Voltaire scholars, rather than this 
reviewer, an intruder from the nineteenth century, will be competent to ponder 
and perhaps able to answer. One thing is clear: returning to this “fictional 
Essai sur les moeurs” from Professor Wade’s closely reasoned and richly doc- 
umented study, it will be impossible to read it without being conscious of 
greater depth, greater weight behind it than we had suspected. 


University of Colorado. Ricwarp M. CHapBourne. 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Po.iticaAL REALISM AND THE Crisis OF Wortp Po.itics. By Kenneth W. 
Thompson. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1960. Pp. xi, 261. $5.00. 


For some years now specialists in international relations have been attempt- 
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ing to reappraise the relationship of ethics and foreign policy. Their concern 
has sprung from the feeling that familiar moral doctrines do not fit the real- 
ities of political life but that nevertheless political life must be subject to some 
moral guidance. Kenneth W. Thompson, Director of the Social Sciences at 
the Rockefeller Foundation, characterizes his book as “a primer” of this 
approach. The book, which grew out of his Riverside Memorial Lectures in 
1958, is intended to explain the origins of “realism” and its implications for 
major problems facing the United States. 

As one would expect, the volume reviews the contributions of such writers 
as E. H. Carr, Nicholas Spykman, Walter Lippmann, George Kennan, and 
above all, of Hans Morgenthau and Reinhold Niebuhr. It also relates the per- 
ceptions of these thinkers to the development of liberal and conservative, isola- 
tionist and internationalist, American and British outlooks on conducting for- 
eign relations. And it analyzes the special difficulties arising from the depend- 
ence of democratic governments upon public discussion and popular con- 
sensus. From the insights and failures of these men and movements, the au- 
thor tries to distill some generalizations on the limits of moral principle and 
some counsels for the future. It may be noted that the study is often marked- 
ly similar in substance though not in structure to Mr. Thompson’s earlier 
Christian Ethics and the Dilemmas of Foreign Policy. 

In tracing the currents which have been channeled into the characteristic 
thought of the realist school, and in analyzing the perplexities of policy- 
makers—on collective security, for example—Thompson does an effective job. 
Odd facets of the whole subject which struck this reviewer most arrestingly 
were the unusual concurrence of fundamentalist and liberal norms for inter- 
national conduct, and the pointed difference between European and American 
conservatisms in their concept of diplomacy. 

In attempting even a modest affirmation of position, however, the author is 
disappointing. In effect he urges a mean between extremes, the avoidance of 
excesses, and the treatment of each case on its merits. But the theorist’s quest 
should be precisely for measurements to determine the mean and the excess, 
and for criteria to adjudicate merits. The most obvious of the several con- 
fusions which have led Mr. Thompson to his somewhat unrewarding conclu- 
sions lies in his failure to examine or explain the meaning of “moral prin- 
ciple” or even of “realism.” One cannot, for example, assert a conflict between 
“principle” and “necessity” until one has defined the two terms or specified 
the principles and the necessities which one is talking about. Moreover, the 
theorist does not discharge his task by stating that there are few, if any, abso- 
lute principles; he has still to formulate any relative principles which may be 
pertinent, with whatever qualifications they may require. The author comes 
. closest to posing the core issue when he says, citing Niebuhr: “There are 
fixed principles and norms in the political realm, but there are no fixed prin- 
ciples for relating the norms to each other” (p. 221). He never comes to 
grips, however, with this issue. The “stubborn attempt to think clearly” (p. 
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ix) which Thompson ambitions might well be turned toward unraveling the 
oft-asserted ambiguities of both political life and political discourse. From 
such an effort one could hope for some systematized propositions which, how- 
ever nuanced and complex and qualified, would still be principles and could 
still give guidance to action. 

Fordham University. JosepH C. McKenna, S.J. 


THE PopuLaTion ExpLosion AND CurisTiIAN ResponsiBiLity. By Richard M. 
Fagley. New York: Oxford University Press, 1960. Pp. 260. $4.25. 


Dr. Fagley’s timely book should provide considerable impetus and stimu- 
lating source material for intensive discussion of one specific area of dis- 
agreement between Catholics and Protestants: the precise means to be used 
in attacking problems connected with excess fertility and rapid population 
growth. 

This was not Dr. Fagley’s main purpose in writing, however, for his book 
is addressed primarily to Protestants, clergy and laity. It is a call to them to 
take greater interest in problems of population and family limitation. The 
author urges Protestant leadership to provide open and unified support for 
population policies at the national and international levels which would 
include provision for development and spread of contraceptive information 
and materials. 

One of Dr. Fagley’s tasks is to provide a doctrinal basis for such support. 
He finds the rationale in what is termed the “emerging Protestant consensus 
on a doctrine of responsible parenthood.” This consensus is reflected, he 
notes, in the ever larger number of statements by Protestant bodies approving 
the principle of family limitation but leaving choice of means to the individual 
married couple, a choice to be made “in Christian conscience.” In general, 
any safe and effective means of limiting births (except abortion) is approved, 
although some reservations are expressed about surgical sterilization, coitus 
interruptus or prolonged abstinence, as opposed to periodic abstinence. There 
is not complete agreement among Protestants on these matters, Dr. Fagley ad- 
mits, yet seemingly enough to justify use of the term “consensus.” 

The first half of the book is a summary presentation of basic facts about 
the “population explosion,” and its relation to problems of poverty, especially 
in the underdeveloped nations. Prospects for alleviating these problems are 
treated in successive chapters on international migration, world food supply, 
and fertility control. 

From this summary, Dr. Fagley concludes that widespread practice of ef- 
ficient fertility control is absolutely essential to the welfare of individual, fam- 
ily, and society in the modern world. The basic problem is that “this miracle 
[i.e., the miracle of birth] is in the aggregate invited too frequently in rela- 
tion to the available material conditions which support human life” (p. 3). 

With this conclusion in hand, the author turns to a survey of the major re- 
ligious groups, as regards their doctrines on parenthood and family limita- 
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tion. The reader gets a quick view of the teachings of Islam, Buddhism, Hin- 
duism, Communism (a “secular faith”), the Old Testament, Judaism, the 
New Testament, early Church Fathers, Eastern “Orthodoxy,” Roman Catholi- 
cism, and Protestantism. 

Of all the teachings surveyed, Dr. Fagley states, only the “emerging Prot- 
estant consensus on responsible parenthood” is an adequate and realistic doc- 
trine for coping with modern problems of population and family life. The 
others either are not sufficiently concerned with parenthood, at least explicitly, 
or are too “negative” and “legalistic” in approach. 

Dr. Fagley concludes his book with a generally optimistic consideration 
of prospects for further doctrinal clarification and unification among Prot- 
estant and “Orthodox” groups, casting a worried eye only at the latter, who 
are doctrinally opposed to contraception by artificial means. An appendix 
gives excerpts from the report of an international study group on “Respon- 
sible Parenthood and the Population Problem,” which met at Mansfield Col- 
lege (Oxford) in April, 1959. 

Thus the book covers a great deal of ground, and for the most part covers 
it well. Though not claiming to have produced a scholarly work, Dr. Fagley 
has studied his materials hard and carefully, and writes with fairness and a 
keen eye for complexities. His discussions of world population in its various 
aspects, and of means for controlling fertility, are sounder, more balanced 
and better informed, even on details and latest developments, than most simi- 
lar treatments. 

In discussing theological issues, he remains understandably Protestant in 
approach. Biblical interpretation is in the Protestant tradition, and relies ex- 
clusively on Protestant sources. With respect to the morality of contracep- 
tion, inward attitude and motivation are made determinative of the moral 
status of the action: “The methods, as methods, are morally neutral” (p. 222). 

Thus, the Catholic reader will find much to take exception with, but little 
that is offensive. Dr. Fagley proves understanding, if not fully appreciative, 
of Catholic doctrine on fertility control and the ends of marriage. But he is 
not hostile, and takes the trouble to find out just what the “Catholic view- 
point” really is. He shows awareness, moreover, of the different significance 
of truly official teaching from Rome, and of variations in interpretation given 
by sometimes warring theologians, or by the Catholic popular press. Finally, 
he takes seriously the Church’s serious condemnations of contraception as 
seriously and intrinsically evil, and does not expect, as do many non-Catholics 
and a surprising number of Catholics, that the Church eventually will change 
her mind. 

A major shortcoming of the book is the small role afforded basic religious 
considerations at crucial stages of the argument. For example, in the chap- 
ters devoted to defining the population problem and choosing effective means 
to combat it, the specifically religious perspective makes almost no contribu- 
tion. In its essentials, this part of the book could have been written from a 
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nonreligious humanitarian point of view. This is not to suggest that the re- 
ligious person will see a different set of facts, but that the meaning of the facts 
may be different for him. 

Certainly, Christianity has something very distinctive to say on the mean- 
ing of human life, of suffering, of sexuality, of material goods and well-be- 
ing, of world history. Yet these are components of contemporary population- 
resource problems. One suspects that a basic rethinking of the over-all prob- 
lem from the Christian perspective might cast it in quite a different light. 

But fulfillment of this task remains in the future, for both Protestants and 
Catholics. Dr. Fagley had other more limited purposes, which he stated 
clearly and pursued with competence and dignity. Perhaps it is unfair to sug- 
gest that he should have undertaken, at this time, a greater or different task. 


Princeton, N. J. Tuomas K. Burcu. 


AMERICAN CaTHOLic Crossroaps. By Walter J. Ong, S.J. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1959. Pp. x, 160. $3.50. 


Father Ong in this small volume has presented an answer to an old and 
troublesome question. What part should the past play in the problems that 
we face now, or in the problems we must face in the future? Father Ong 
feels strongly that the American Catholic must not react to the religious de- 
velopments of the sixteenth century by hoping and wishing for revivals and 
renascences, but must move in a positive way toward the future. 

In developing his thesis the author explains: “It is no longer feasible, if it 
ever was feasible, for history to concern itself only with the past. The past 
must be studied with attention to the future” (p. 13). Following this position 
to its logical conclusion Father Ong sees no decisions being made that will 


have any reality in the twentieth century unless we feel our activities and de- 


cisions to be somehow involved in the long-range future. 

In the author’s view American Catholics must learn from Father Isaac 
Thomas Hecker, founder of the Missionary Society of St. Paul the Apostle. 
Father Hecker was “an international Catholic.” A vocation to his order made 
the Paulist not a provincial or a parochial Catholic but an open, conciliatory 
unifier of the entire human race. Father Ong stresses the need for a clear 
understanding of what the Paulist means to the American Catholic. He shows 
the need for Catholic Americans to avoid lumping together the opposition of 
the Church to Communism and the opposition of our government to Commu- 
nism. Americans who fail to understand the position of the Holy See, in the 
Vatican’s attempt to keep open certain avenues of communication with Com- 
munist countries, have not understood the international outlook that must be 
ours. We as Catholics must cease to be “exclusive” because our Church is 
not. Our work is to be activists as we move toward the future. We cannot 
bear the cross as we all should by becoming introverts. Like Father Hecker’s 
Paulists we must communicate constantly if success is to be ours. 

In his chapter, “Research and American Catholic Education,” the author 
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nails down his case for the American Catholic and his obligation to open up 
areas of communication. The need to understanding the characteristic problems 
in American Catholic education, both new and unsolved, might open up re- 
search areas and activities which urge themselves upon Catholics. On our 
obligation to help men to learn, Father Ong declares: “But today in the 
United States at the college and university level it is more of a challenge than 
ever before. . . . If we feel acutely, and even desperately, the need for Catho- 
lics really competent in their fields and devoted wholeheartedly to intellectual 
activity, the growth in the number of Catholic lay and clerical meeting these 
requirements is notable. But we must never forget that we are faced with an 
opportunity so great that we have hardly even begun to do it justice” (p. 117). 

The author concludes with a clear, precise and logical chapter on “The 
Apostolate of Secular Arts and Sciences.” The work of higher education, un- 
like that of secondary or elementary, must see to the integrity of the subject. 
In the United States the Church has set up colleges and universities at a time 
when the areas of knowledge are moving ever outward. The development of 
faculties who understand and cherish the integrity of their subjects while being 
fully aware of the Church’s need to be present in secular learning will make 
the task easier. 

Historical awareness, three-dimensional (past, present, future) and stripped 
of the myths, is what enables the American Catholic to face the world in which 
he lives. This means for the Catholic life in the United States today an ap- 
proach to knowledge on its own terms, not to confusing it with concepts and 
attitudes proper for theology. On this challenge Father Ong cautions that 
“Living with a certain amount of risk is for the Catholic devoted to the intel- 
lectual life, secular or sacred, his own particular share in the cross of Christ” 
(p. 156). 

The author has given in this volume a challenge to the intellectual that will 
be a topic of conversation in faculty rooms for many months to come. This 
is a book that will be read by all thinking Catholics and irom which everyone 
will take away something that will make him a better Catholic and a better 
American. 


Fordham University. James J. FLYNN. 


THE StaGes oF Economic Growtu. A Non-Communist Manifesto. By W. 
W. Rostow. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1960. Pp. xi, 179. 
$3.75. 


This is undoubtedly one of the most widely, and perhaps hotly, discussed 
books today. The reason is that, with it, Professor Rostow boldly injects 
himself into the current acrimonious controversy over the comparative eco- 
nomic growth of the United States and the Soviet Union. It is likewise of 
great current interest because it has much to say about the economic develop- 
ment of economically backward countries, which is a matter of tremendous 


importance to the whole world. 
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Professor Rostow is an economic historian, who has a firm grasp on the 
main points of economic theory. In this work he offers us a sweeping view 
of the evolution of nations across the centuries through the eyes of an economic 
historian. What he unfolds for us is the transition of nations, by stages, from 
traditional, pre-Newtonian to modern mass-consumption economies. The pri- 
mary emphasis, therefore, is upon economic development but the relationships 
between the economic and the non-economic are not neglected. Professor 
Rostow is not an economic determinist. On the contrary, free will occupies 
a central position in his model of economic growth. 

The author does several important things in this book. In the first place, 
he shows that the Marxian model of economic development is really only a 
particular case, not a general one. In the second place, he offers a substitute 
for the Marxian scheme, namely, his own general, well-substantiated model of 
economic growth. Thirdly, Professor Rostow says many sensible things about 
the Soviet Union’s present rate of economic growth, all of which should com- 
fort us Americans. Finally, he calls attention to some of the more important 
tasks of the hour, such as directing the economic development of the new 
countries of Asia and Africa into the right path. 

The economist who is engaged in economic development work will not find 
any original single items in this book but he will find a very neat synthesis 
of basic principles of economic development. The economic historian will not 
learn any hitherto unknown facts but he will find familiar facts organized 
from an original and interesting point of view. 

In the end, Professor Rostow really poses the same very interesting ques- 
tion that Professor Galbraith raised in his recent controversial discussion of 
the “Affluent Society,” namely, whether the big economic problem of the fu- 
ture, very near for some countries, will not be that of abundance rather than 
scarcity. Since the days of Adam Smith economic analysis has postulated 
scarcity as the central economic fact, but perhaps this fundamental postulate 
is becoming unrealistic and obsolete. At least, it is an interesting question 
and it is one which will receive increasingly more attention from economists. 
Perhaps economics, whose practical goal is to render its own existence unnec- 
essary, is about to achieve that goal. 

Stimulating, pertinent, important, clear, thoughtful—these are the adjec- 
tives which can justly be used of Professor Rostow’s book. 

Le Moyne College, Syracuse, N. Y. Cornetius A. Etter, S.J. 
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